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Pref ac  e 


In  this  experimental  publication  are  works  of  poetry 
and  prose  by  students  of  Selwyn  House  School.   Unfortunately, 
the  pieces,  edited  and  reproduced  here,  represent  only  one- 
third  of  the  materials  submitted  for  consideration. ,  Many  of 
those  not  included  are  analogous  in  quality;  however,  space 
and  cost  compelled  us  to  be  somewhat  selective  in  order  to 
have  a  fair  and  representative  sample  of  student  writing. 

Why,  you  may  wonder,  do  we  collect  and  publish  students' 
creative  work?   Very  simply,  v/e  hope  to  offer  individuals, 
whose  imaginative  talents  frequently  go  without  recognition, 
a  magazine  in  which  they  can  reveal  their  thoughts  to  a 
larger  audience.   Many  facets  of  school  life  receive  much 
attention,  while  one  in  which  students  are  involved  daily 
goes  unnoticed.    Teachers  have  long  observed  the  creative 
abilities,  but  never  before  have  we  had  the  opportunity  to 
collect  these  materials .  which  reveal  this  aspect  of  stud.ent 
life.   Many  of  the  poems  and  prose  selections  have  delighted 
us  and  we  feel  that  they  might  afford  you  an  equal  amount 
of  pleasure. 

Hopefully,  in  future  years,  we  shall  be  able  to 
produce  a  periodical  of  this  nature  more  frequently. 
However,  what  we  are  able  to  do  is  dependent  upon  many 
factors.   This  present  issue  includes  pieces  dravm  almost 
exclusively  from  the  first  term's  assignments  and 
contributions,  and  we  can  only  speculate  about  the  nature 
of  an  individual's  achievement  by  the  end  of  the  year. 
However,  if  the  initial  enthusiasm  and  effort  is  any 
indication,  the  success  of  this  tentative  venture  is 
guaranteed  and  future  issues  should  provide  many  exciting 
pieces  of  student  writing. 

G.  C.  I.  Burgess 
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TH  E  MAC  H I  N  E 
ROSS   NOROIN 

Inseparable  gears  turn  like  clocks  -  never  ceasing, 
never  even  hesitating,  travelling  unreturnable  miles. 
Pistons,  pulsing  like  the  sun  ready  to  explode,  heat  up 
casings.   Churned  water  gushes  from  boilers  and  disrupts 
the  peaceful  stillness.   In  endless  misery,  ugly,  charcoal 
arms  sweep  up  and  down;  and  still  the  streams  of  steaming 
water  seethe  throught  scalded  troughs. 

MACHINE 

ANDREWSHARP 

strange  peeps  and  squeaks  come  from  the  massive 
assem.blage  of  nuts,  bolts,  wires,  and  metals.   As  paper 
is  fed  into  the  machine,  it  groans  at  the  hated  taste; 
and  within  seconds,  it  spits  out  the  paper.   Its  teeth 
have  punched  holes  in  the  fragile  sheets.   Lights  flash 
with  a  sense  of  power  in  its  motion.   A  switch  is  pulled 
and  now  faces  the  sign,  "off."   Slowly,  the  machine 
stops  and  its  wire  veins  freeze. 

T  H  E  MACH IN  E 
DA  VI  D  POLL AK 

Silvery  v;heels  of  the  mechanical  monster  churn  in  a 
ruthless  manner.   Biting  gears  emit  odd  sparks  and  around 
goes  the  belt,  whipping  the  air  vigorously.   Slowly,  a 
wire  coiled  around  the  drum  of  the  winch,  like  a  snake 
embracing  its  victim.   A  black,  iron  ball  rose,  and  then, 
crashed  upon  the  unsuspecting  house. 

PUPPET 

ROBE  RT  0  R Vi  G 

The  puppet  dances  with  the  jerky  movements  of  a 
mindless  simpleton.   He  pivots  and  swirls,  freely  - 
carelessly  as  a  gull  in  flight.   His  painted  smile  matches 
his  soul  -  a  soul  dominated  by  a  driving  force,  fingers 
from  another  dimension.   His  flowered  cape  and  cap 
symbolize  false  happiness.   As  he  dances  and  sways,  he 
delights  the  aliens  with  his  lack  of  self-control.   His 
smile  seems  droopier  now  and  his  garments  are  worn  and 
baggy.   Could  he  be  just  another  victim? 


PUPPET 

DAVID  DAWSON 

My  limbs  are  made  of  wood.   I  am  an  animated  man 
with  no  thoughts  or  worries.   The  actions  of  my  body 
are  in  the  fingertips  of  someone  else.   Wood  and  string  - 
not  of  my  making  -  are  my  flesh,  blood,  and  bone.   When 
I  am.  not  used,  I  slumber.   When  my  strings  are  pulled, 
my  limbs  burst  with  life.   People  laugh  at  me,  but  my 
face  does  not  redden,  nor  do  I  shy  away.   Man  is  my 
master  much  to  my  dismay. 

THE     CAVE 

IAN      ROSS 

A  dark  passage  stretches  endlessly  and  then  abruptly 
ends.   Dark  yellow  stalagmites  hang  like  devil's  filthy 
fingernails.   Jagged  walls,  dark  as  a  volcano's  innards, 
have  their  own  beauty;  and  like  Neptune's  sacred  terrain, 
this  kingdom  of  buried  stone  and  earth  lies  untouched. 
All  is  as  old  as  Methusela,  and  now  its  age  is  truly 
discovered. 

THE      SUNSET 
RONNIE      SCHOUELA 

In  a  desperate  effort  for  survival.  Sun  struggled, 
but  he  (so  big  and  mighty)  seemed  to  wage  a  futile  battle 
against  the  mysterious  powers  of  time.   The  battle  was 
cruel  and  unfair  for  the  Sun  lacked  eyes  to  guide  himself, 
arms  to  defend  himself,  and  legs  to  stand  firmly  by 
himself.   Evil  stars  hovered  as  vultures,  waiting  for  Death 
to  creep  in.   Sinking  into  eternal  darkness.  Sun  fought 
once  more  to  escape  the  sickly  clutches  of  Time.   His 
dying  rays  projected  red  stains  on  the  sky;  but  Time, 
tenacious,  old  Time,  merely  chuckled  mockingly.   Exhausted 
and  weary,  Sun  succumbed;  and  Dusk,  with  his  stillnes, 
reigned. 

A   WAVE 

CLIFF   SANDYS 

A  wave  possesses  a  lost  child  and  the  sea  of  people 
frightens  him.   His  white  cap  flies  through  the  air,  but 
momentum  pushes  him  forev/ard  and  he  cannot  look.   Rolling  to 
and  fro,  his  strength  is  evaporating.   Luckily,  his  wild 
behaviour  is  stopped  by  instinct  as  he  finds  some  land  upon 
which  to  stand.   Nov/  he  rests,  and  only  Fate  knows  his  future, 


PAPER     BOY 
PETERSHEPHERD 

The  wire  cutters  were  cold  to  touch.   He  snipped  the 
wire  and  picked  up  the  envelope  lying  on  the  papers.   He 
read  the  note.   "Funny  thing,"  he  thought,  "the  people  who, 
without  cancelling  their  order,  complain  about  a  pile  of 
wet  papers  on  their  aoor  step,  after  their  holidays,  are  the 
same  people  who  pretend  they  are  out  when  you're  collecting; 
or  they  say,  'I'm  sorry;  I  have  no  change;  maybe,  next  week,' 
and  you  know  it  will  be  the  same  then  too. 

He  swung  the  sack,  filled  with  papers,  on  his  shoulder 
and  set  off  down  the  glazed  sidewalk.   The  first  house  on 
his  route  contained  an  old  lady  who  waited  for  her  paper  in 
the  early  morning  and  snatched  it  from  the  slot  each  time. 
He  couldn't  remember  her  saying  anything  else  but,  "How  much?" 
v;hen  he  collected.   She  would  squint  out  the  crack  left  by  the 
chained  door,  dart  her  hand  out,  drop  the  money  into  his  hana, 
whisk  her  arm  in  and  shut  the  door.   Other  people  were  better. 
They'd  let  you  in  and  ask  you  something  extra.   He  kicked  a 
piece  of  ice  and  sent  it  spinning  down  the  road. 

The  next  house  didn't  even  have  a  path  cleared.   He 
carefully  retraced  yesterday's  steps,  but  snow  still  fell 
into  his  boots  and  hardened  anyway.   He  aelivered  to  another 
thirty  houses  and  smiled  hopefully  at  the  one  ahead.   Mr. 
Thayman,  the  subway  collector,  was  in.   The  old  man  invited 
him  in,  and  he  had  some  coffee  and  warmed  his  hands  and  feet. 
When  he  left,  some  time  had  passed  and  they  were  both 
happier,  and  his  bag  was  light  with  only  three  extra  papers. 

It  was  late  afternoon.   He  was  walking  rather  quickly 
among  fluid  crowds  on  the  dov/ntown  street.   He  stopped  at 
the  curb,  yet  his  momentum,  with  his  bag  and  the  three 
unsold  papers,  made  his  upper  body  hover  over  a  taxi  which 
v/as  taking  the  sharp  corner.   Time  stopped.   He  smiled.   The 
traffic  and  the  crowds  reminded  him  of  a  bullfight.   But  he 
wasn't  sure  who  v/as  playing  v^ho.   He  was  the  matador, 
twisting  his  lean  body  above  a  charging  taxi;  he  was  the  bull, 
staring  at  the  red  light,  eager  to  be  dodging  the  rushing 
traffic. 

He  hated  the  driving  pace  of  the  city,  but  at  the  same 
time,  he  derived  from  it  a  sense  of  his  own  power  to  survive 
it,  while  many  others  were  crushed.   He  remembered  one  time 
on  a  train  at  night,  when  all  the  passengers  were  asleep,  and 
he  was  sitting  in  a  darkened  lounge  car.   A  porter  had  leaned 
over  the  table  towards  him  and  said,  "Never  let  them  bust  you. 


Don't  try  to  bust  them  either;  that's  like  smashing  your  heaa 
against  the  wall.   Just  keep  a  hold  of  yourself;  and  if  you 
can  do  that,  you've  succeeded."   The  porter  rested  back  on 
his  seat  and  looked,  letting  the  thought  sink  in.   It  was 
surprising  that  it  was  these  people,  the  train  porters  and 
the  Mr.  Thaynans,  who  really  held  all  the  truths. 

He  sold  the  last  three  papers  to  impatient,  faceless 
businessmen,  and  walked  home  through  the  crowds. 

A  OR  EA  M 

SCOTT      SULLIVAN 

There  was  space  -  no  planet,  no  landscape, , no  world 
underfoot.   Only  stars  sparkled  in  the  velvet  night,  and 
hanging  against  the  backdrop,  a  great,  red  sun  beat  like  a 
heart  -  a  heart  that  would  slowly  shrink,  brightening  at  the 
s£ime  time.   Then  it  would  climb  the  spectrum  and  hover  at  the 
edge  of  yellow  and  the  cycle  would  reverse  itself.   The  body 
would  expand  and  contract  becoming  once  more  a  ragged,  flame- 
red  cloud. 

LIFE 

MARK   CULVER 

You  are  BORW,  and  at  first,  merely  EXIST. 

Love  and  warmth,  from  your  mother,  keep  you  living. 

You  GROW,  struggling  for  originality 

In  a  maze  of  neon  signs  and  traffic  lights. 

Suddenly,  you  awaken  during  the  night; 

And  your  realize  that  you  are  BLIND. 

Still  you  keep  on  pushing  - 

Trying  the  inside  of  your  mind. 

Life  continues  blankly  - 

You  reach  the  climax. 

And  are  FREE. 


THE  HILL 

0.  Mac  FAR  L  ANE 

The  hill  held  its  face  toward  the  wind  and  its  battered 
summit  grimaced  under  the  wrath  of  nature.   Layers  of  green 
moss  cushioned  harsh,  grey  rubble  as  wind-whipped  strands  of 
grass  clung  to  stark  footholds.   Rattling  bare  branches,  two 
trees  groaned,  tired  of  their  existence.   The  rocky  face, 
smoothed  by  erosion,  supported  lichen.   The  hill  was  dour, 
but  in  its  misty  youth  -  a  high  triangular  mountain  -  it  had 
challenged  the  elements.   Now  the  deformed  hump,  destined  to 
become  dust,  recalled  its  adolescent  strength. 

THE   RIVER 
M-  ST  E  EVES 


Upon  crudely  built  rafts,  we  ride  the  unknown  river  of 
time.   Sheer,  two  thousand  foot  walls  surround  us,  but 
remain  unperturbed  by  our  passing.   Raked  by  savage  winds, 
they  endure,  untouched  by  man.   Weaving  and  twisting  through 
the  awesome  walls,  we  never  know  what  lies  ahead. 

We  float  into  a  rocky  abyss  of  the  ages  -  a  placid 
niche  in  time.   Like  countless  grains  from  the  universal 
hourglass,  we  drift,  but  this  journey  cannot  last  for  our 
time  on  the  river  must  end. 


THE     WATERF AL  L 
PETER     ST  0  ITING 

Tumbling  into  the  deep  below,  the  waterfall  utters  its 
proud  cry.   It  v/orks  like  a  factory  and  grips  rocks  and 
flings  then  aside.   At  the  bottom,  they  are  crushed  into 
sediment  and  are  carried  on  to  eternity.   The  immortal  man- 
killer  tempts  his  victims  with  fame  and  then  grinds  them  on 
her  teeth,  and  this  waterfall  remains  undefeated. 


A  CANDLE 

JOHN  FLEMMING 

The  pale,  flickering  light  cast  intermittent  shadows 
on  the  walls  as  the  inexorable  call  of  fate  embraced  the 
dripping  wax.   Doomed  to  die  in  living,  the  candle  shines 
and  aids  other  eyes  to  see.   Suicidal  tendencies  mount;  the 
wick  burns  out  and  the  candle  dies. 


A  WE  LL 

PAB  LO  H  A  RT  WIG 

A  well  is  a  window  to  another  dimension  in  which  all 
objects  have  a  double.   A  different  world  -  a  world  of 
fantasy  -  where  even  ones  reflection  has  its  own  life. 
The  well  makes  fantasy  real  and  you  see  yourself  doing  things 
you  are  not  able  to  do. 

THE  WELL 

L.  LAN  DSBE  RGE  R 


Abruptly  awakened  from  its  sleep,  the  old,  rusted 
pulley  groaned  an  audible  complaint.   The  gnarled  rope 
coiled  around  the  ancient, . time-worn  spool  as  the  large 
bucket  rose,  carrying  fresh,  cool  waters  of  rejuvenation. 
Reaching  the  top,  the  sparkling  liquid  reflected  the  past 
on  its  shimmering  surface. 

As  I  drank,  I  was  filled  by  a  deluge  of  delight  over 
the  exquisite  nature  of  the  soothing  elixir.   It  had  been 
born  through  a  dying  gasp  in  a  pair  of  weary  arras.   Now  its 
story  tingled  through  my  whole  being  -  inspiring  and 
refreshing  my  weary  body. 

As  the  old  bucket  crawled  back  into  its  secret  hole, 
my  mind  was  filled  with  great  ideas  created  by  the  magic 
contact  of  life-giving  water  on  parched  lips.   The  well 
had  given  my  exhausted  and  despairing  soul  a  rebirth. 


SUMMER   STORM 

ROBERT  SPIEGEL 

It  was  a  muggy  July  day  and  the  temperature  was 
hovering  in  the  nineties.   People  wiped  their  brows  as 
sweat  crept  down  their  faces.   Though  it  was  mid-afternoon, 
it  began  to  look  like  early  evening  because  dark  thunderheads 
formed  overhead.   People  v/ished  for  rain.   The  heat  was  so 
intense  that  the  roads  felt  like  the  burners  on  a  stove 
when  they  are  turned  on  high. 

Thunder  rolled  in  the  distance  and  lightning  flashed 
so  dimly  that  people  had  to  squint  to  see  it.   But  in  less 
than  ten  minutes,  lightning  uecame  visible.   Finally,  a 
sharp  crackle  broke  the  air  -  a  crackle  like  the  crunching 
of  trees.   Rain  poured  from  the  heavens. 

VJhen  the  storm  was  finally  over,  a  sweet  smell  of 
flowers  filled  the  air.   The  air  was  damp  and  cool;  flowers 
dripped  with  water.   The  grass  was  like  a  marshland,  but 
everyone  was  happy  that  the  rain  had  come  and  the  heatwave 
had  passed. 


RAINFALL 

D.  STE  WART-P  ATT  ER  SO  N 

Rainfall  is  God's  lament  over  people  who  have  strayed. 
Each  tear  shed  is  wept  for  many  incidents  which  distress 
man's  maker.   Divine  drops  of  melancholy  are  tinted  by 
foulness  as  they  fall  through  the  black,  filthy  atmosphere. 
The  ancient  fireworks  of  Zeus,  which  once  displayed  the  anger 
of  Olympians,  mjjst  end  for  Ke  can  only  shed  a  limited  number 
of  tears  for  a  race  manufacturing  its  own  radioactive  rain 
of  death  which  will  create  from  Eden  an  inferno  worthy  of 
Dante. 


Waves 
D<  Mac  Farlane 


V  e^ 
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LIF  E 

PABLO     HA  RT Wl G 

It  took  me  a  long  time  to  be  old. 

And  I  touched  Spring  many  times  - 

A  touch  like  smoothed  wood 

Of  new  furniture; 

And  in  hidden  drawers, 

I  accumulated  my  wild  honey. 


RIVER 

ALEX  BEAMISH 

It  starts  first  as  'a  silver 

Thread,  rushing 

Between  rocks; 

Tearing,  bubbling,  chattering,  chuckling, 

Down  it  tumbles  - 

Down,  over  cliffs. 

Slower  now,  it  twirls  along. 
Through  snow  fields  - 
Blue  and  cold  - 
All  rimmed  with  ice. 

Snow  falls 

Softly  down 

Onto  a  silvered  surface. 

Slow  eddies  form 

Betvv'een   the   rocks. 

And  it  gently  wanders  on. 

The  weather  warms; 

Banks  are  green; 

In  majesty,  the  nighty  stream 

Flows  ever  proudly. 

Ever  on. 

A   WELL 
C.  N  0  R  R  I  S 

Dark,  darap  walls  encircled  an  abyss  and  formed  the 
gates  of  Hades.   Entry  was  forbidden,  and  those  v/hc 
trespassed  were  devoured  -  engulfed  by  an  eternal 
darkness  dispelled  only  briefly  by  benevolent  arm  of 
life.   Wrapped  in  shadows,  it  is  the  lasting  Artie 
night.   Death  will  never  come  to  this  well  for  it  is 
like  death  itself  and  cannot  die. 
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^ 
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SUNSET 

JOHN  HAR COURT 

A  copper  fever  burns  in  a  dirty  yellow  sky.   Billov/ing 
v/reaths  torment  it  as  they  curl  upward  into  a  dark  retreat. 
An  auburn  grimace  leers  over  the  blackening  bricks  -  a 
frown  of  farewell  to  the  men  who  cover  brightness  with 
charred  sins.   Glaring  between  grimed  smokestacks,  our 
sullen,  swarthy  companion  sinks  into  his  torrid  pit  behind 
the  firmament. 

THE   Rl  V  ER 

ALEX      BEAMISH 

In  the  night,  it  swirls  gently  past  silent  banks. 
While  streams  and  creeks  add  to  it,  a  lone  fisherman 
tries  to  rob  it  of  life.   A  moon  sees  her  twin  in  this 
river's  surface.   Soon,  the  river  leaves  the  country 
where  it  is  fed  by  rain. 

It  enters  a  city  and  encounters  a  fatal  enemy. 
Pollution  sucks  away  its  life,  and  slime  grows  like 
cancer  in  its  warm  body.   Filled  v/ith  floating  garbage, 
it  seeps  by  black  banks  and  changed  completely,  it 
flows  into  eternal  night. 


ANGER 
GEORGE   INY 

A  muffled  rumble  bellows  ominously  underground, 
and  tension  rises  to  charge  the  air.   Suddenly,  molten 
lava,  straight  from  the  bowels,  spews  its  fury 
throughout  the  room.   Minutes  later,  all  is  still. 
Anger  has  erupted  and  subsided  once  more. 
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BIRDS 

ROBERT  GOODALL 

Soaring  beautifully,  two  hawks  screamed  furiously. 
Their  cries  echoed  through  the  valley  as  they  sought 
their  prey.   The  deafening  screeches  terminated  abruptly 
as  one  of  them  banked  sharply  after  an  unwary  victim. 
Its  razor  talons  extended,  lowered  like  the  tires  of  an 
aeroplane  approaching  a  runway,  and  caught  the  scurrying 
animal . 

Survival  insured  and  the  young  fed,  they  hovered 
above  the  nest  to  protect  the  defenceless  young.   Later, 
they  would  again  float  in  the  sky  and  scream  their 
possession  of  this  territory. 

DOGFIGHT 
Mde  VERT  EUl  L 

Golden  threads  of  light  crossed  one  another  in  the 
black  void  of  night.   They  struck  the  bodies  of  metallic 
birds,  and  the  wounded  creatures  shrieked  in  pain  as  thick 
trails  of  smoke  gushed  from  their  torn  wings.   Down,  down 
fell  the  crippled  beasts  to  splatter,  in  an  explosion  of 
flame,  upon  the  earth.   And  in  the  night,  all  that  remained 
was  a  spectral  white  semi-circle  floating  earthward  from 
the  hellish  sky. 

A  CAVE 
F.  BAKER 

Dark  and  silent,  the  great  eye  peered  from  its 
mountain  socket.   It  observed  the  countryside  and  from  its 
depths  great  tears  welled  and  formed  sodden  puddles. 
Lonely,  the  cave  recalled  the  times  it  offered  shelter 
from  the  cold.   Now,  only  memories  and  a  few  decaying  bones 
remained. 

Gradually,  undergrowth  hid  the  opening,  and  the  cave 
was  closed  in  darkness.   Even  its  memories  faded  in  the 
dark,  and  the  bones  turned  to  dust.   Nothing  remains. 
The  eye  is  closed. 
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THE      SPIDER 
FRANCIS      BAKER 


The  silent  acrobat  labours  at  his  web.   Balanciny 
on  long  legs,  the  spider  spins  a  maze  of  sticky  strings  - 
traps  to  tempt  and  snare  the  flies  and  insects  who  infest 
his  domain.   His  performance  completed,  he  lies  in  a 
dark  corner  to  rest  and  wait  for  the  unsuspecting  fly. 
A  fly  lands.   It  is  caught,  and  the  spider  crawls  toward 
his  prey.   The  fly  is  eaten  and  the  spider  returns  to 
the  dark. 

SNOWSTORM 
MICHAEL     LEVY 

The  wind  howled  like  a  vicious  wolf  and  told  of 
the  arrival  of  foe  and  benefactor.   School  children 
squealed  in  anticipation  of  their  saviour,  and  snow 
blowers  roared  in  preparation  for  their  eneiay. 

The  earth  was  transformed;  God  had  emptied  a 
bottomless  sugar  bowl.   The  crystals  formed  a 
sprawling  blanket  and  sparkled  with  star  brilliance 
in  the  light. 

MiN  E 

M.  MAINWARING 

Deep  in  the  pit  were  men  with  picks  knocking  on 
the  hard,  black  rock.   The  taps  reverberated  like  a 
clock  in  an  empty  room,  ticking  away  the  lives  of  the 
weary  labourers.   Covered  with  black,  they  struck 
defiantly  at  a  stubborn,  unfeeling  wall.   They  were 
machines;  their  brains  were  dulled  by  the  toiling  in 
the  dark,  black  hole.   Though  they  were  not  yet 
physically  dead,  they  had  inherited  Hell  already. 
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TH  All  D  OMID  E 

TOM  KONINGSTHAL 

Why  do  I  do  what  I  do?   I  am  lost  in  the  universe  of 
my  mind  and  cannot  find  a  way  out.   Wandering  endlessly 
through  the  dark  emptiness,  I  find  all  unfamiliar  and 
threatening.   I  seek  only  the  exit,  an  escape  which  is 
unattainable.   I  cannot  grasp  freedom,  for  there  is  none. 

Others  wait  for  eight  months  longer,  anci  there  is 
an  opening  from  which  they  emerge  to  understand  the  world 
from  a  fresh  viev/point.   For  me,  it  is  years  upon  years 
before  I  may  see  the  world.   But  I  have  a  feeling  -  at 
least,  that's  what  I  think  it  is  -  that  I  shall  have  to 
wait  a  long  while  and  die  without  seeing,  or  hearing,  or 
smelling,  or  feeling  what  the  earth  is  like.   Whose  fault 
is  it?   Mine?   My  lifegiver  -  if  that's  what  you  can  call 
it?   Or  society? 


0  L  D     MAN 

WRiTI  N  G     GROUP       6  B 


He  could  be  seen  sitting  alone  on  the  park  bench.   His 
appearance  was  one  of  stark  desolation  and  pathos.   His  face 
was  wizened  and  wrinkled  and  contained  a  pair  of  sad,  sunken 
eyes.   His  gnarled  hands,  laced  with  crevasses  and  ridges, 
lay  indifferently  by  his  emaciated  frame.   His  ancient  and 
fragile  body  was  cloaked  in  ragged,  over-sized  apparel 
suggesting  that  a  once  proud  man  was  now  a  mere  wisp  of  a 
human  being.   He  had  an  aura  about  him  that  was  indeed 
synonymous  with  futility 
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J-     HARCOURT 


LOVE 

J.    FLEMMING 

Love    is    a   never-endincj 

verse 

of   complications. 

I    love 

and    ara   scorned. 

I  worship 

and  am  scorned; 

and,  broken, 
I  turn  away 
an  am 

worshipped 
by  those 
who  scorned 
me. 


LOVE 

P-  SHEPHERD 

A 
couple  v/alk  -  liigh  snov; 
banks  either  side 
It  falls  -  wrappincj 
cold  blanket  round 
quiet  voices 
sit  a  while 
crowning  the  snow. 
Shiadows  follov%' 
alontj  tiiG  pati 

unseen 
they  i.iiiiiic  the 
preijent . 
every  thought 
movement,  desire 

A  soft,  blue  stain  on  wet 

hardened  snow 
J'ootprints  quickly  dying 
mark  their  passing 


STATUE 
BRIAN     Kl  SHFY 

The  hour  had  already  reached  nine  and  I  was  still 
sitting  at  home  waiting  for  the  phone  call.   As  each  second 
passed,  rny  anger  increased.   I  thought  of  how  many  times  I 
had  been  let  down.   Time  after  time,  I  received  the  same 
excuse  and  still  I  accepted  it.   This  would  be  the  last  time. 

I  picked  up  the  phone,  dialed  and  waited  for  the  ringing 
signal.   It  sounded  five  times  wliile  my  mind  wanderea  in  the 
past.   My  rememberance  of  her  was  broken  by  the  low  voice 
which  I  heard  answering. 

After  a  few  seconds,  I  asked,  "Is  Susan  there?" 

She  answered  in  an  extremely  low  voice,  "No,  she's  out 
on  a  date." 

I  could  not  utter  a  word.   I  turned  to  stone.   I  gently 
placed  the  phone  back  on  the  hook,   I  turned  around  and 
walked  toward  the  sofa  where  I  collapsed,  completely 
broken  by  what  she  said.   I  stared  at  a  statue  in  front  of 
me.   After  a  minute,  I  saw  the  small  statue  rise  and  shake 
her  hands.   Her  face  was  Sue's  -  just  simply  beautiful. 
Her  face  shone  and  her  big,  black  eyes  stared  at  me.   Aiuazed, 
I  jumped  up,  and  elated,  I  walked  toward  her  and  placed  my 
hand  on  her  face.   It  was  very  rough,  and  I  quickly  withdrew 
my  hand. 

Only  then  did  I  realize  my  dream  was  false.   Sue  was  not 
here.   My  Sue  was  a  statue.   Then  I  thought  maybe  my  Sue  was 
always  a  statue.   I  screamed  out,  "No,  no,  no,  that  is  not 
true.   It  can't  be  true." 

I  turned  my  head  from  the  statue.   My  eyes  were  wet. 
Tears  rolled  down  my  cheeks.   Eventually,  my  face  was 
soaking.   I  sat  dov/n  and  looked  once  again  at  the  statue. 
At  this  moment,  I  knew  that  Sue  was  indeed  a  statue. 
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MY     MIND     STRETCHED 

BILLY     WOO  D 

The  examination  was  nearly  over,  yet  the  last 
paragraph  of  my  answer  wasn't  there.   I  couldn't 
remember  that  one,  important  idea.   Trying  to  grasp 
that  one  fact,  my  mind  was  reaching  its  limit.   It 
stretched  into  that  vast  universe  of  memory.   It 
tried  tp  probe  the  most  distant  star  of  my  knowledge 
and  I  hoped  that  somewhere  there  would  be  light.   My 
brain  sought  every  quadrant  and  finally  from  the  outer 
perimeter  of  the  galaxy  came  that  all  important  conclusion. 


LIFE'S     TAP  ESTRY 
BILLY     WOOD 

In  the  halls  of  civilization  are  thousands  of 
tapestries  and  each  represents  the  past,  present,  or 
future  of  every  individual.   Many  of  these  works  have 
not  seen  light  for  centuries;  some  will  not  see  it  for 
a  long  time,  while  there  are  others  which  are  brightly 
illuminated. 

The  tapestries  are  varied.   Gome  cover  entire  walls 
and  others  do  not  even  fill  a  small  corner.   There  are 
those  woven  from  the  finest  silk  and  those  created  from 
the  cheapest  v/ools.   As  some  seem  eternal,  many  stop 
before  they  should.   Some,  covered  with  rich  colours, 
attract  the  eye;  yet  others  blend  with  the  greyness. 

Even  with  their  infinite  variety,  each  of  the 
tapestries  has  something  in  common.   Each  was  created 
by  the  mistress  who,  on  her  loom,  weaves  endlessly. 
From  this  loom  are  born  both  heroes  -and  cowards. 
Fortunes  are  spun  and  savings  are  lost.   VJars  are  won 
and  peace  is  destroyed.   Fate,  with  the  thread  only  she 
can  cut,  spins  the  path  of  life.   Written  in  her 
tapestries  is  the  course  of  all  existence;  and  in  these 
winding  halls,  civilization  is  formed.   And  over  all 
reigns  Fate  for  this  is  her  domain. 
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ROAD     OF     RUIN 
RHETT     BARRiERE 

Gleaming  in  the  blazing  sun  slept  shale  from  the 
past.   They  were  eroding  and  flecks  waited  to  jump, 
like  hitch-hikers,  onto  those  who  disturbed  them. 
Innocent  pebbles  sat  like  ripe  pumpkins  waiting  to  be 
picked;  they  cried  for  sympathy.   Throughout  the  dust 
rainbow  colours  formed  a  collage  and  a  film  of  heat 
shimmered  above  the  surface.   Puffs  of  dust  rose  as 
children  played.   They  remained  close  to  massive  rock 
relics  and  natural  towers. 

Engraved  clearly  in  the  heated  earth  v/ere  the 
pathes  of  serpents.   Indeed,  if  these  were  traced, 
the  weary  traveller  might  discover  the  coiled  serpent 
v/aiting  for  a  victim. 

Along  the  road,  toward  the  hills  overlooking  the 
sea,  a  lost  village  moaned.   Freckled  columns  stretched 
toward  the  sky  and  petrified  gargoyles  stared  at 
curious  newcomers . 

The  wind  stirred  and  carried  a  dialogue  of 
desolation.   Sand  blasted  limestone  withered  as  the 
v/ind  carved  its  eroding  message  on  the  land.   Serpentine 
sands  tv;isted  into  clouds  and  attack  man's  structures, 
his  hopes  of  immortality. 

The  wind  sensed  danger  and  stampeded  toward 
the  horizon.   Behind,  are  left  the  wailing  victims; 
and  in  the  distance,  a  mirage  of  salvation  was 
glued  to  the  sky.   Salvation,  a  memory  of  shale  and 
traffic-worn  pebbles,  tickled  the  mind  and  left  the 
impression  of  glory. 

LIFE 
GEORGE     INY 

Life,  survival,  is  suspended  on  a  thread.   A 
sightless  man  in  a  world  of  evil,  life  gropes  for  a 
path  on  which  to  continue.   Time  marches,  and  the  trail 
of  existence  narrows.   The  walk  becomes  more  difficult. 
Suddenly,  the  thread  breaks,  and  nothing  is  left 
not  even  footsteps.  .  .  . 
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D.    PO  LLAK 
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BLA  CK  AND  WHITE 
L.  LAND  SBE  RG  E  R 

White  now  rules  over  Black.   It  thinks  that  it  is 
Virtue  and  that  Slack,  being  dark,  is  inferior  and  evil. 
But  v;hite  does  not  realize  that,  through  this  supposition, 
it  is  itself  becoming  marred  and  turning  black.   And 
Black,  in  its  suppressed  state,  must  rise  in  virtuous 
innocence.   Soon  the  Night  must  come  and  Black  v;ill 
rule  because  White  will  have  tarnished  itself  too  much 
to  be  able  to  uphold  the  day. 

WR  I  T  IN  G  INWARD 

JOHN     HAR  COURT 

A  drop  of  thought  engulfs  your  simplicity.   It 
causes  you  to  contemplate  your  resources.   From  there 
you  may  start  to  build,  to  move  in  an  upward  direction  - 
this  is  the  accepted  standard.   If  you  foresee 
difficulties,  you  may  rethink  the  situation;  perhaps, 
even  change  your  basic  plans  if  that  pleases  you.   If, 
however,  you  come  to  a  dead-end.  -  "What  am  I  going  to 
do?"  he  wails.  -  V.'hy,  then  you  must  stop. 

V\'ith  each  successive,  innovative  step  outward,  you 
learn  that  the  previous  stei>  is  obsolete.   So  you  invent 
bicycles  and  shore  up  your  courage  to  explore  those  nev/ 
realms  by  sticking  to  the  beaten  path.   Keep  working. 
Uo  not  start  asking  yourself  unanswerable  questions,  or 
repairing  the  faulty  foundation  upon  which  you  are  laying 
that  ridiculously  complex  structure.   You  v;ill  have  to 
tear  it  down  and  begin  again  later. 

For  now,  you  must  use  that  innate  frustration  which 
someone  called  your  driving  force.   At  this  point,  be 
careful  in  which  direction  you  point.   It  is  you  assured 
destiny.   Do  not  clumsily  pile  new  thoughts  on  a  flimsy 
scaffold  or  it  will  tumble,  and  you  must  spend  one 
helluva  long  time  redeeming  and  reorganizing  you 
wonderful  hypotheses.   If  you  can  see  the  end;  but  it 
never  draws  closer,  you  have  confused  yourself,  and  your 
cluttered  nind  has  been  incessantly  adding-  fatuous  material 
Lastly,  when  you  reach  the  top,  remember  it  is  a  long  jump 
down .  ... 
to  that  stinking  reality  you  thought  you  had  escaped.  ... 
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THOUGHTS    IN     PLASTICINE 

DAVID     POLLAK 

It  was  one  cf  those  drab,  do-nothinci  days.   I  v/as 
just  res  tiny  on  i.iy  bed  and  letting  the  thoughts  pass 
through  my  raind.   Boredom  had  won  victory  over  my  soul; 
I  was  lost. 

My  hands  began  searching  for  something  to  do.   They 
scanned  the  surface  of  the  night-table  and  discovered 
some  plasticine.   I  stared  at  the  shapeless  blob  for  a 
few  moments;  and  then,  I  began  to  form  my  feelings  in  it 
soft  texture. 

With  a  stroke  here  and  a  slash  there,  I  saw  a  crude 
outline  of  a  face.   The  nose  was  straight  and  narrow; 
the  eyes  were  lifeless  cracks.   The  mounth  was  dead  - 
drab,  a  nothing  shape  -  and  the  ears  appeared  as  limp 
plants. 

Vlhen  the  face  was  finished,  I  looked  at  it,  and 
then,  placed  it  on  the  night-table.   With  one  swift 
blow,  I  destroyed  the  face.   Then,  obsessed,   I  began 
to  form  another  thought  in  plasticine. 


THE  TOWER 

M-  de  VERTEUI  L 

I  ask  myself: 

"When  is  it  going  to  fall? 
When  will  Time  engulf 

This  Rock  of  Gibraltar?" 

In  the  morning. 

It  shines  like  a  rod  - 
A  shaft  of  polished  ivory. 

In  the  evening. 

It  is  colder  than  a  quarry, 

But  still  it  endures, 
And  will  for  a  long  time. 
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DEEP  SEA  FISHING 
D  ■  McDOUGALL 

The  best  thing  - 

VJhat  I  like  the  most 

Is  sittinc(  in  the  fishing  chair 

Till  my  arms  begin  to  roast. 

The  one  thing  you  are  waiting  for 

Is  a  twitch  ol . the  line. 

Then  you  hit  the  floor. 

You  get  pats  on  the  back  and  shouts  of  glee 

And  you  uncle  swears  he  saw 

Athreehundredpoundf orty-sixounce, 

Thirteenf ooteleveninch, 

TUNA 

jump  out  at  sea. 
Then  you  pounce  on  the  line  - 
Your  muscles  abulging. 

Your  aunt  reels  from  the  seasickness  she  gets. 
Your  forehead  wet  from  all  the  sv/eat 
And  your  muscles  still  bulge. 
Then  you  hear  your  uncle  sv/ear, 
For  there  on  the  deck  of  his  beautiful  boat 
Lies  a  fisherman's  net  which  has  lost  its  float. 


PAPER  WORLD 

P-  SHEPHERD 

Silly  child,  unformed,  immature  ideas  made  normal  and  sane, 

placed  on  a  glass  slide,  carefully  honed  razors  sever  nerves, 

slash  at  his  potential,  no  friction  -  nerves. 

Cheated  out  of  senses  unknowingly, 

taught  objectivity,  not  subjectivity;  never  get  involved; 

taught  dates  of  wars  -  verb  lists,  facts,  formulae, 

v;ords  without  meaning,  I-it  relations, 
mind  shot  away  from  body  to  abstract  space,  away  from 
self  -  all  are  sinners,  because  none  are  themselves, 
taught  to  conform  to  a  world  gone  mad. 

Gabbling  fool,  high  IQ,  lies  in  the  end      isolated 
in  senseless  confusion     nunibed 

smothered  in  a  PAPER  WORLD. 
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ONE  AGAINST  THE  WORLD 
GEORGE  K  Y  R  E  S 

As  I  walked  down  the  street,  ray  mind,  blurred 
from  the  day's  work,  observed  a  disintegrating  world. 
It  revolted  lue .   I  just  couldn't  stand  it  any  more. 
The  stenches,  the  screams,  the  fumes,  the  cries,  they 
all  burned  into  my  brain.   My  tired  eyes  perceived  the 
world  once  more,  and  tears  trickled  down  my  cheeks. 
"It's  not  going  to  get  me.   It  can't  touch  me."   I 
trembled  at  the  absurd  thought.   Nobody  can  escape 
doomsday. 

The  soil  in  which  I  was  laid  (in  my  youth)  was 
mud.  It  absorbed  everyone.  It  was  sterile  and  how 
can  anyone  flourish  on  sterility? 

I  returned  to  the  present.   A  shiver  tingled 
in  my  back  as  I  thought  of  being  overcome.   "I  must 
escape  this  horror.   I  must.   I  must.  ..." 

In  the  distance,  a  siren  shrieked  toward  the 
boy.   The  driver,  too,  was  lost  in  the  dream  of 
escape.   The  two  dreamers  met. 

AWAKE 

M.  M  A  I  N  WAR  I  NG 

Two  in  the  morning.   It's  been  three  hours  now. 
Everyone's  asleep,  but  me.   Tick.  .  .tick  .  .  .tick  - 
That  clock's  driving  me  insane  I   My  spent  body  cries 
for  rest. 

Okay,  just  calm  down  and  count  sheep.   One,  two, 
three,  four....   Oh,  Lord,  this  will  never  workl   But  I 
must  sleep  or  I  won't  be  able  to  move  tomorrowl   Relax 
from,  head  to  toe.   That's  the  "secret.   Toe  connected  to 
the  foot.   Let  go.   Let  go.   Aah,  my  feet  are  sagging. 
Now,  for  the  ankles. 

Oh,  forget  it'.   My  brain  is  so  disconnected.   Busy, 
busy,  thinking,  whirling,  why  v;on't  it  stop?   Tomorrow, 
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I'll  play  soccer  better  than  ever.   ...   That  fuss  with 
Mother.   Why  won't  she  get  off  my  back?   Lord,  that 
miserable  composition  is  due  Monday  and  I  haven't  even 
started'.  .  .  .   Why  can't  I  turn  off  this  wandering 
brain? 

Dry  mouth.   Water.   That  will  do  the  trick.   Yes, 
that's  the  tranquilizer.   Mrim,  that's  goodl   Maybe  now  - 
oh  no,  the  sheet  is  untucked  at  the  bottom.   How  I've 
got  to  get  up  and  fix  it.   This  room  is  so  damn  coldl 
There,  that's  much  better. 

I'm  really  tired  now.   Aah,  v/hat  an  unspeakably 
comfortable  bed.   VJell,  everything's  perfect.   I'm  not 
thirsty.   The  sheet  is  properly  tucked  in.   How,  maybe, 
I  .  .  .  can  ...  si 

PORTRAIT     OF     MISERY 

LESLIE     L A  N  OSBE  RG  ER 

What  manner  of  beast  is  that  in  the  sheet  of  glass 
on  the  v;all?   Some  extra-terrestrial  being,  perhaps.   Or 
could  it  be  a  corpse?   But  somehow  that  coarse  hunk  of 
flesh  which  looks  like  a  head  seeins  familiar.   Ah,  yes, 
I  have  seen  it  in  mirrors  whenever  I  chanced  to  look 
in  them.   But  it  is  different  nov/.   It  appears  a  little 
puffy,  and  yet  it  is  the  same  size  as  usual.   Let  me 
look  more  closely.   What  are  those  millions  of 
inf initessimal  irregularities  on  that  rough  surface 
which  pretends  to  be  skin?   VJhat  miseries  have  formed 
that  sad  appearance?   What  else  can  one  expect  when 
one  is  as  ill  as  I  am? 
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M.    STELVLS 


ANATOMY  OF   MY   WORL  D 
TOM  KON I NG  STH A  L 


I  exist  alone  in  my  world.  No  one  opens  the  doors  to 
admit  the  light;  no  one  closes  the  doors  to  shut  the  liyht 
out,  for  there  is  no  one  but  mp. 

I  do  not  see  in  my  world  for  I  am  sightless.   I  do  not 
hear  in  my  world  for  I  am  without  ears.   I  do  not  exist  in 
the  actual  meaning  of  the  word.   I  am  now  talking  to  you, 
but  the  boy  writing  this  essay  Is  not  aware  why  he  is,  nor 
is  he  aware  how  he  has  come  to  think  of  this  subject.   I  am 
and  that  is  all.   Ho  one  knows  I  am  because  to  them  I  am  just 
an  everyday  thought  -  a  memory.   Yet  at  one  time  I  did  exist. 
I  was  whole;  I  could  see,  walk,  and  worship. 

I  existed,  just  as  the  boy  writing  this  essay  exists  now. 
And  people  spoke  to  me.   And  I  spoke  back.   And  my  parents, 
unlike  other  parents,  did  not  associate  with  people  physically, 
Yet  ny  Father  spoke  to  and  heard  more  people  in  one  day  than 
any  other  person.   But  it  came  to  pass  that,  as  I  grew,  I 
became  both  loved  and  hated.   And  my  Parent  (my  mother  having 
died)  could  only  do  what  He  saw  just.   Yet  He  still  loved  all 
of  His  neighbours.  His  friends,  and  strangers  who  called  upon 
nim  for  assistance. 

And  I  lived  for  thirty-three  earth  years  and  died  upon 
the  signal  of  my  children.   And  as  I  died,  my  Father  was 
greatly  angered,  but  I  said  to  Him,  "Forgive  them,  for  they 
know  not  what  they  do."   And  He  did  forgive  them. 

My  Father  was  extraordinary,  and  after  I  had  left  my 
children's  realm,  I  came  to  sit  on  the  right  hand  side  of 
ray  Father  -  to  talk  with  Him  -  to  be  with  Him.   But  my 
world  is  senseless.   I  do  not  taste.   I  do  not  hear.   I  do 
not  feel.   Yet  my  Father  is  as  clear  to  me  as  a  star  shining 
in  a  black  sky.   He  is  my  eyes,  my  touch,  and  my  feeling; 
and  through  Him,  I  ara  and  we  are  once  one. 
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AN     OUTSIDER 
L.  LAND  SBERGER 

The  young  black  ambled  to  a  nev/spaper  stand;  and 
since  it  was  the  day  after  his'  arrival  in  America,  he 
had  little  to  do  and  nowhere  to  go.   Observing  the 
different  people,  the  different  customs,  the  different 
foods,  and  the  unusual  cliiiiate,  he  felt  totally 
alienated.   He  bought  a  paper  anu  glanced  through  it. 
It  v;as  in  a  language  v;hich  he  knew  very  vaguely.   Much 
of  the  writing  v/as  meaningless.   His  eyes  skimraed  the 
pages  and  were  arrested  by  the  word,  "jobs." 

From  the  recesses  of  his  mind,  he  drew  meaning 
from  the  strange  combination  of  letters.   He  thought 
of  his  pocket  which  held  very  little  cash.   He  peered 
more  closely  and  found  a  likely  employer  under  the 
heading,  "cooks."   He  considered  himself  a  competent 
cook  and  noted  the  address.   This  again  had  little 
meaning  since  he  was  not  fully  aware  v/here  he  might 
find  the  place.   He  asked  the  vendor  in  his  poor 
English,  "Where  is  this  place?"  and  pointed  at  the 
address. 

"Uunno,  ask  that  cop,"  and  pointed  toward  the 
corner  as  he  replied. 

"Cop?   What's  that?" 

"You  idiot,  don't  you  know  what  a  cop  is  ...  a 
policeman  I " 

"Thank  you,"  he  said,  not  really  understanding 
the  insult.   He  moved  to  the  corner,  and  the  officer 
provided  a  complex  set  of  directions  which  the  black 
managed  to  understand.   The  place  v/as  not  far  and  he 
v/as  able  to  find  it  quickly. 

He  pressed  the  buzzer  and  waited.  A  small  man 
v/hose  clothes  reeked  of  affluence  emerged,  and  after 
a  brief,  surprized  silence,  said  distainf ully ,  "What 
do  you  want?" 

"I  saw  your  advertisement,"  showing  him  the 
paper. 
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"Yes,  what  experience  do  you  have?"  asked  the 
short  man. 

The  black  man  was  just  about  to  answer  when  a 
tall  woman  appeared  in  the  background.   She  looked 
at  the  man  and  her  face  showed  shock  and  amazement. 
She  rushed  to  the  short  man  and  whispered  something 
and  the  only  word  that  the  man  on  the  step  heard 
was,  "nigger." 

He  waited  for  the  lady  to  finish,  and  was  about 
to  speak  when  the  short  man  cut  him  off  rudely, 
"Sorry,  it  won't  work,"  and  slammed  the  door. 

Turning  away,  very  disgusted  with  this  new  land, 
he  pondered  what  the  lady  had  said.   He  imagined  what 
the  lady  had  actually  said,  "you  aren't  actually 
thinking  of  hiring  a  nigger  are  you?"   He  marvelled 
why  a  negro  could  not  be  hired,  and  why  he  was  a 
"stupid  idiot"  because  he  was  not  aware  of  the  term, 
"cop."   He  recalled  a  man  aboard  ship  talking  of 
"America,  the  land  of  opportunity."   Only  the 
opportunities  did  not  appear  to  exist  for  a  black. 
How  could  he  be  anything  but  an  outsider? 

He  walked  briskly  into  this  hostile  world. 
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L  ET     HEAVEN    AND     ANGELS     S ING 


JOHN      FLEMMING 


God,  hold  no  joy 
In  that  which  you  hold  to  be 

Your  noblest  creation. 
For  laan,  that  naked  ape, 
Is  less  than  an  ape  can  be. 

That  which  you  sought  to  do  - 
0  God,  you  failed  - 
And  you  shall  fail  yourself, 
0  God,  you  appear  foolish. 

Those  you  punish 

In  your  chambers  below 

Burn  not  as  much 

As  those  above  who  wish 
The  taste  of  those  temptations 

You  have  created. 
For  a  fool,  there  is  but  one  remedy 
"K  fool  and  his  gold  are 

Thus  must  you  part. 

0,  fool;  O  God. 
Leave  the  filthy  hole. 
This  pit  of  muck, 
V.'hich  is  the  measure 
Of  you  coinage  - 

and  DIE'. 
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SHOP- WORN      EXCUSES 

JEFFREY     G  0  LLO  B 

It  was  a  normal  day  as  far  as  all  the  students  of 
Riverdale  High  were  concerned.   The  usual  routine  of 
sitting  through  boring  classes,  going  out  to  catch  some 
fresh  air,  then  more  classes,  and  lunch,  and  now  a  half 
hour  break  in  the  sun.   It  was  an  unusually  hot  spring 
day,  but  everyone  was  happy  in  the  knowledge  that  the  day 
was  almost  over. 

The  teacher  on  duty  blew  his  whistle,  and  everyone 
crowded  toward  the  entrances,  pushing  and  shoving,  as  if 
they  were  really  eager  to  enter.   In  the  building, 
everyone  ran  up  the  stairs,  each  one  minding  his  own 
business.   The  change  they  had  all  undergone  upon  entering 
the  darkened  building  was  phenomenal. 

Suddenly,  the  vice-principal's  rasping  voice  broke 
the  stillness.   "Smith,  Johnston,  come  here'."   The  v/ords 
descended  like  a  bomb  upon  the  two  boys.   The  previous 
day  they  had  broken  school  rules,  and  now,  they  were  to 
be  punished.   Each  boy  tried  to  invent  a  good  excuse, 
all  the  while  hoping  that  the  vice-principal  would 
believe  them.   His  voice  knifed  into  their  thoughts. 
"Where  were  you  yesterday?"   He  stared  at  them  with 
fixed  eyes  which  seemed  to  say,  "Ha,  I've  got  you,  now." 


Smith  swallowed  and  replied  meekly,  "I  ...  I 
wasn't  feeling  well.   I  went  to  the  office  to  lie  down. 
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"Me  too,"  added  Johnston,  "must  have  been  something 
we  ate." 

A  long  period  of  silence  followed,  during  which  the 
boys  searched  the  aging  man's  features  for  the  slightest 
sign  of  friendship,  of  compassion.   "Sure  you  were,"  he 
replied.   "Do  you  honestly  expect  me  to  believe  that  one? 
It's  the  oldest  ruse  in  the  book.   I've  heard  that  one 
before. " 

The  thoughts  of  the  boys  turned  to  the  worst 
consequences.   "Nov/  we've  been  caught  fibbing  too." 
They  knew  what  was  next. 

"Let's  go,"  the  man  said,  "the  principal  is  waiting 
to  see  you." 
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WE  EK  E  S 

M-  MAINWARING 

why  did  he  erabarass  ne  in  front  of  the  whole  class? 
I  knew  the  answers  to  most  of  the  other  questions,  but 
he  had  to  save  the  hardest  one  for  me.   He  even  called 
me  an  idiot  for  not  knowing.   It's  not  fair  for  him  to 
pick  on  me  all  the  time. 

He's  had  it  in  for  me  ever  since  I  hit  him  with 
that  stray  wad  of  paper.   I  didn't  mean  to.   I  was  just 
trying  to  throw  it  away.   But  he  just  won't  forgive  me. 

He's  asked  for  it.   I'll  just  talk  and  cause 
trouble  in  class.   Then  he'll  be  sorry. 

Maybe  I'd  better  not.   He'd  probably  get  mad  and 
pick  on  me  even  more  that  he  already  does.   I'd  really 
have  problems  then.   It's  bad  enough  without  annoying 
him  any  more. 

"I've  got  it'.   I'll  act  like  an  angel  in  his 
classes;  that'll  really  frustrate  him  and  there's  not 
a  thing  he  can  do  about  it.   I'll  be  so  quiet  he'll 
wonder  what's  wrong  with  ne.   That'll  kill  him. 

"Weekes'." 

"Huh  .  .  .  uh  .  .  .  ycr,,    sir?" 

"Vvhat's  the  answer?" 

"VJhat  answer,  sir?" 

"Daydreaming  in  class  again,  Weekes?   You  have 
a  detention'." 

I'll  get  him,  the  old  fool.   He'll  bo  sorry*. 
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BUT  ,  S I R  .  .  . 

M-  VANIER 

"What  do  you  tjiink  you're  doing?"  demanded 
the  teacher. 

"I,  1,    I,"  stcimmered  the  young  boy,  startled 
by  the  unexpected  voice  behind  him. 

"You  were  talking,  weren't  you?" 

"Yes  sir.   But  sir  ..." 

"You're  in  detention." 

"Yes  sir."   Another  detention.   For  v;hat? 
My  excessive  talking?   Or  is  it  that  the  teachers 
don't  like  rae?   Sure,  I  was  talking  to  a  friend, 
but  I  was  only  whispering  and  he  claiias  I  was 
shouting.   There's  so  much  noise  in  this  place; 
how  could  he  have  heard  me.   Perhaps  he  didn't. 
Perhaps  he  only  thought  he  did.   v;hatever  his 
reason,  why  should  I  be  a  scapegoat?   It  isn't 
fair.   Maybe  I  should  look  at  it  from  his  point 
of  viev/.   Anyway,  who  has  the  detention,  him  or 
rae?   He'll  have  to  stay  an  hour  after  school,  and 
he'll  be  as  bored  as  I  am,  but  it'll  teach  me  not 
to  talk  when  he's  around.  .  .  . 

If  I'm  lucky   .  .  .  yes,  that's  it  .  .  .  all 
I  can  hope  for  is  that  he'll  forget  the  detention. 
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NALIM 

R.  SCHOUELA 

I  am  Nalim,  a  three  hundred  and  forty  year  old 
eagle  and  I  am  nov/  of  a  species  facing  extinction. 
Throughout  my  long,  tedious  years  of  saddnes,  I  have 
seen  out  tribe  dwindle  away. slowly  like  insects  in  a 
poisoned  room.   As  appointed  by  my  Master,  I  have 
been  given  strange  powers  -  powers  which  enable  me 
to  survive  -  and  through  these  powers,  I  am  expected 
to  save  a  race  from  Man,  our  dreaded  enemy. 

Yes,  it  was  man,  who  through  the  ages,  has 
eroded  our  race,  like  the  child  who  picks  the  bark 
off  a  tree  and  leaves  it  bare  to  die.   I  have  been 
witness  to  ruthless  killings.   I  have  wept  at  the 
poisoned  life  they  lead.   Yet,  even  though  they 
anger  me,  I  am  too  old  to  fight. 

I  live  surrounded  by  the  ruins  of  centuries. 
I  am  haunted  by  fading  wraiths  from  the  past,  and 
I  cannot  escape  these  shadows.   I  wonder  what  my 
own  fate  will  be.   I  wonder  if  ever  again  the 
light  of  my  thriving  nation  will  shine  upon  my 
eyes.   But,  above  all,  I  wonder  if  there  are  other 
peoples  who,  like  us,  have  been  haunted  by  Man. 
I  wonder  if  they,  too,  have  an  appointed  member  - 
one  as  aged  as  I  am  -  who  must  stand  as  one  against 
the  world. 
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OUT  S  lOER 

M-  MAlNWAR  ING 


I 


There  they  are,  having  a  great  time  -  talking, 
playing,  laughing;  and  here  I  am,  all  alone.   Just 
because  I  don't  invent  great  lies,  wild  stories, 
about  what  a  great  time  I  had  doing  this  or  that, 
I'm  not  with  it.   Why  can't  they  accept  me  as  I  am? 

I'll  bet  I'm  as  good  as  any  of  them.   v;hy,  I 
was  the  most  popular  guy  in  my  old  school.   I'm 
pretty  smart,  good  in  sports,  and  have  a  better 
sense  of  humour  than  most  of  them.   And  yet,  because 
I'm  the  new  kid,  I'm  not  as  good  as  the  rest  of  them. 

I  wonder  if  it's  because  I'm  from  the  States. 
Yeah,  that's  it.   They  think  I'm  a  Yank  with  a  funny 
accent.   Well,  I'll  show  'em.   They'll  have  to  beg 
me  to  be  their  friend.   Then,  they'll  be  sorry. 
Yeah,  I'll  show  'em. 

But,  maybe  it's  my  fault.   Maybe  I  haven't  tried 
hard  enough.   I  have  been  sitting  in  the  corner,  far 
away  from  potential  friends.   I  haven't  even  asked 
anyone  his  name.   I  bet  they  think  I'm  shy  and  don't 
want  any  friends. 

Say  that  looks  like  a  fun  game  they're  playing. 
I  wonder  if  they'd  let  me  join  in.   Nah,  I  bet  not. 
Still,  there's  only  one  way  to  find  out.   What  if 
they  turn  me  down?   I ' d  be  embarassed  in  front  of 
all  my  fri-  ,  but  I  don't  have  any  friends.   This 
is  my  big  chance. 

That  guy  looks  okay.   I'll  ask  him  if  I  can 
play.   "Hey,  that  looks  like  a  great  game.   Can  I 
play?" 

"Shove  off,  kidl   We  got  enough  guys." 

I  wonder  if  they'll  ever  knov;  the  hurt  of  being 
left  out.   Other  kids  at  other  schools  weren't  like 
this.   They  accepted  me.   But  this  bunch?   Nah,   I'll 
never  have  any  friends.  .  .  . 
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THE      ESSAYIST 

JEFFREY     GO  L  LO  B 

Every  amateur  essayist,  upon  facinq  the  compulsory 
task  of  producing  an  essay  within  a  limited  time,  has 
found  himself,  at  one  time  or  another,  unable  to  unearth 
a  worthwhile  topic  upon  which  he  can  write.   This 
phenomenon  is  not  unnatural,  although  it  is  common,  for 
the  imagination  cannot  contend  with  new  problems  on  a 
moment's  notice.   The  essay  can  be  produced  at  any  time 
provided  there  is  a  spurring  thought.   Considering  the 
irregularities  of  the  human  mind,  I  tried  to  compute  the 
odds  for  a  compusory  assignment  coinciding  with  a  flood 
of  inspiration.   I  concluded  that  it  was  highly  unlikely 
that  that  burst  of  creative  energy  should  fall  within  the 
period  assigned  for  essay  writing. 

Therefore,  if  luck  inhibits  the  gears  of  the  imagination, 
no  suitable  topic  can  be  conjured;  and  thus,  no  essay  can 
be  produced.   However,  the  governing  body  dictates  all 
matters  pertaining  to  composition  and  states  that  an  essay 
must  be  produced.   That  is  the  law. 

And,  of  course,  the  law-abiding  nature  of  all  students 
of  English  forces  creative  gems  -  even  against  their 
natural  instincts.   The  creates  an  insurmountable  problem  - 
that  of  finding  what  to  say  when  you  really  have  nothing 
to  say  -  the  plight  of  this  amateur  essayist  at  this  moment. 
When  the  imagination  stagnates,   trite,  hackneyed  works 
are  produced. 

The  process  of  writing,  without  the  imaginative 
faculty,  is  based  upon  the  selection  of  the  first  impulse 
that  emerges  in  the  mind  of  the  creator.   After  due  thought, 
he  finds  that  his  inspired  impulse  is  merely  anothe  cliche. 
But  he  knov/s  he  can  churn  out  sufficient  padding  to  fulfil 
the  requirement  of  length,  so  he  throws  everything  onto  the 
page.   By  chance,  he  achieves  some  unity,  and  produces  a 
facsimile  of  a  stereotyped  essay.   This  he  submits  with 
great  reservation,  and  he  pities  the  poor  reader,  but  he 
survives  until  the  work  is  returned. 

Obviously,  the  general  content  of  this  essay  indicates 
I  have  suffered  from  a  depleted  imagination,  so  much  so 
that  I  had  to  reveal,  in  desperation, those  well-concealed 
secrets  of  the  student.   Therefore,  I  have  sealed  their 
fates,  as  they  can  no  longer  hide  behind  the  cliches;  they 

must  create  -  even  though  their  imagination  fails  them. 
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MARKS 

C-  S-  HAWKINS 

It  was  one  of  those  muygy,  wet  days  when  you  do 
not  feel  like  doing  much.   I  looked  out  the  window. 
The  iTie Iodic  tap  of  the  raindrops  on  the  pane  wade  lac 
feel  drowsy,  and  I  could  not  think. 

One  of  my  classmates  disturbed  my  reverie.   "Hoy, 
Jones,  we're  getting  our  math  marks  today I"   I  tried 
to  look  unconcerned.   "Boy,  I  really  did  v/ell  1   You 
didn't  have  time  to  finish  your  paper,  did  you,  Jones?" 

I  recalled  that  horrible  test:  the  rush  to  finish, 
the  unknown  answers,  and  the  sense  of  failure  at  the 
end.   My  friend  snicliered.   Our  teacher  entered;  we  all 
rose.   As  soon  as  everyone  was  seated,  my  classmate 
spoke,  "Sir,  can  we  have  our  marks?" 

"Sure."   The  master  read  them  out.   "Cook,  70; 
Daniels,  CO;  Davidson,  85;  .  .  ."   I  knew  my  name  v/as 
next.  "Jones,  bS ,    a  very  poor  effort."   The  mark  echoed 
inside  my  head.   I  had  failed.   My  friends  giggled  at 
my  discomfort.   I  thought  of  the  ridicule  I  had  to  bear. 

The  teacher  continued,  "Kranmer,  9  0."   My  classmate, 
upon  hearing  his  score,  jumped  to  his  feet.   "I  beat  'em 
all."   He  proudly  looked  around  the  class,  defying 
anyone  to  challenge  him.   The  i.iark  had  given  hira 
confidence.   One  percentage  had  made  hii.\  more  intelligent 
than  I.   One  score  made  the  difference  between  success 
and  failure.   My  stomach  turned  as  he  carae  up  to  me  and 
spoke.   "Hey,  Jones,  v/hat  did  you  get  again?" 

I  realized  that  he  knew  perfectly  what  my  mark  v/as , 
but  I  told  him  anyway,  "55." 

"That'll  bring  your  average  down."   He  gave  a 
slight  chuckle,  and  continued,  "you'll  have  to  do  better 
to  get  accepted  to  university." 

I  looked  him  straight  in  the  face.   I  tried  to 
find  there,  the  reason  for  his  cruelty.   His  ambition 
had  made  him  into  a  savage.   He  was  a  giant,  trampling 
on  the  feelings  of  others.   Yet  who  was  to  blame  -  the 
system?  or  the  individual? 
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PASSIVE     RESISTANCE 

C-  S.   HAW  KINS 

Cleinias:  "Of  course,  I  acjrce  with  you;  there  is  obviously 
a  definite  need  for  a  change  in  tlie  type  of 
governnient  we  have  today.   But  how  do  you  propose 
to  act  against  such  a  massive  and  repressive 
bureaucracy?   We  are  just  little  fish  in  a  large 
pond,  you  know." 

Athenian:  "In  other  words,  you're  advocating  a  passive 
resistance  to  our  bourgeois  democracy.   Many 
people,  primarily  middle  class,  know  that  the 
system  must  be  destroyed,  but  they  haven't  the 
self-confidence  and  conviction  to  act.   They 
sit  at  home,  in  separate,  little  worlds,  shocked 
at  the  government  and  never  do  too  much  about  it. 
They  are  content  there  is  no  means  for  combatting 
so  great  a  bureaucracy.   Perhaps,  there  is  more 
to  this  than  meets  the  eye.   Let  me  illustrate. 
Suppose  you  know  something  is  wrong,  but  it  still 
benefits  you,  would  you  actively  participate  in 
an  attempt  to  destroy  it?" 

Cleinias:  "No,  of  course  not,  assuming  that  I  had  no 
conscience. " 

Athenian:  "Yes,  I  agree,  conscience  would  be  somewhat  of  a 
factor.   So,  to  re-establish  your  self- 
righteousness,  wouldn't  you  verbally  denounce 
the  system  under  which  you  prosper  without  truly 
donating  anything  concrete  with  which  to  attack  it?" 

Cleinias:  "Yes,  that's  a  simple  solution.   I  suppose  I  must 
accept  it." 

Athenian:  "Good,  so  can  we  not  say  also  that  it  is  the  same 
way  for  the  middle  class?   They  benefit  under  the 
a  system  they  ostensibly  hate.   They  verbally 
attack  it,  but  do  little  against  it." 

Cleinias:  "Yes,  that  seems  a  necessary  consequence.   But, 
for  the  sake  of  arguraent,  what  concrete  things 
can  a  person  do?" 
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Athenian:  "That  question  is  the  same  as:  how  do  you  kill 
a  blind,  old  doy?   With  a  bullet  ricjht  to  the 
head,  of  course.   In  the  case  of  the  bourgeois, 
one  nust  hit  hin  where  it  will  inflict  most 
harm  -  in  the  pocketbook. 


A     WISH 

DAVID      DAWSON 


Nov;,  as  I  lie  on  my  old,  tattered  mattress,  I 
see  my  withered  shell.   I  think  of  what  I  might  have 
been  in  the  world,  if  it  were  not  for  my  gambling 
and  drinking.   How  I  wish  for  a  second  chance. 
Again  and  again  I  stare  at  my  emaciated  fingers 
and  scarred  palm.   I  return  abruptly  to  reality 
and  the  stench  of  vomit  on  the  bed.   I  pour  another 
tumbler  of  gin  and  retch.   This  is  my  destroyer. 


A  RTI  F  IC  lAL     WORLD 
C-    N  ORRI  S 

Grass  is  stapled  to  a  wooden  board, 
Hills  climb  on  wire  frames. 
Life  runs  on  an  electric  cord. 
And  air  carries  paper  planes. 

Oh,  this  is  an  artificial  world, 

Trees  sit  disconnected. 
Flowers  don't  grow  here. 
No  noises  are  uttered. 
And  nothing  lives  here. 

Oh,  what  an  artificial  world. 
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A  NOISE 
F-  BAKER 

A  noise  is  forever; 
it  appears  from  nowhere  - 
Strange  sounds 

Voices  coming  from  someplace 
but  nobody  knows , 
because  a  noise 
is  forever. 


CHALK    TRAIL 
M-   MAINWARING 

Scurrying  madly  up  and  down, 
It  left  a  trail  of  white. 

Valleys,  yiills,  craters,  plains  , 
All  were  formed  by  erratic  journeys. 

Worn  dovm,  finished  its  work. 
The  chalk  rested. 


I      HAV  E     HOPE 
M.  de  VERTEUIL 

It  lay,  blue  and  white, 

a  grave 
Rothmans:  est.  1890. 
Epitaphr   king  size. 

Inside  rest  tv/enty  pale, 
orange-tipped  candles, 

Lach  lighted 
"For  the  greater  glory  of 

The  Dead. 
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BLUE 

L  LANDS  B  ERG  ER 

The  man  walked  into  the  suourbs.   The  night  air 
was  cool  and  refreshiny.   Looking  at  the  noon,  he 
whistled  softly  to  hiraself.   No  one  else  was  about. 
Though  he  had  returned  from  the  war  a  month  ago,  he 
was  still  alone  for  his  parents  had  died  before  the 
war.   Periodically,  he  had  to  escape  the  rented  room. 

As  he  walked,  his  eyes  perceived  a  ruined  and 
abandoned  shack.   He  speculated  upon  the  emptiness 
of  the  world.   Everything  which  was  of  no  immediate 
use  was  abandoned.   Since  he  had  been  injured  in  the 
leg  ana  could  not  walk  as  easily  as  before,  he  had 
been  uncerimoniously  discharged  in  the  middle  of  the 
war.   It  did  not  matter  that  he  had  enlisted  readily 
and  had  fought  eagerly  for  his  country.   He  was  no 
longer  useful  and  so  he  too  could  be  abandoned. 

Another  man,  leaping  from  a  lane,  interrupted  his 
thoughts.   He  haa  a  gun.   In  the  half-light,  he 
recognized  his  assailant,  but  the  man  v/ith  the  gun 
did  not  recognize  him. 

"Bobby,  don't  you  recognize  me?"  he  asked. 

After  a  few  seconds  of  silence,  a  light  of 
recognition  rose  in  the  assailant's  face.   "Oh, 
yeah,  you,  but  I'm  in  need  of  cash.   I  have  to  do 
this.   Co-operate,  and  you  won't  get  hurt." 

The  first  man  tried  to  knock  the  gun  away,  but 
the  robber  landed  a  tremendous  left  which  J.nocked 
the  limping  man  to  the  pavement.   With  a  grunt  of 
satisfaction,  the  old  pal  stooped  and  removed  his 
former  friend's  wallet.   He  scurried  into  the  dark. 

It  aid  not  matter  that  they  had  once  been 
friends.   The  victim,  rubbing  a  swollen  cheek, 
thought,  "it  probably  would  have  even  occurred  if 
I  had  at  one  time  saved  his  life.   There's  nothing 
to  prevent  it.   Now  I  am  no  more  use,  even  to 
frienas  from  the  past."   He  dragged  himself  to  his 
feet  and  staggered  home. 
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IGNORANCE     IS      BLISS 

LESLIE     LAYMAN 

John  Smith,  executive.   President  of  a  large  and 
successful  corporation,  he  leads  a  leisurely  life.   He 
is  awakened  every  morning  at  ten  o'clock  by  the  butler; 
and  after  a  slow,  careful  grooming,  he  is  driven  in  one 
of  his  two  Mercedes  to  the  office.   He  seldom  extends 
office  hours  beyond  three  in  the  afternoon,  but  bears 
the  burden  of  his  responsibilities  and  pressures  at  all 
times.   Full  relaxation  and  pleasure  can  be  rarely 
achieved,  for  his  social  position  demands  his  attendance 
at  opening  nights  at  the  operas  and  theatres.   He  flies 
around  the  world  once  or  twice  each  year  when  it  suits 
him,  but  in  reality,  is  bored  by  the  loss  of  time.   He 
is  his  own  man. 

V'Jhen  his  children  return  from  school  -  the  most 
expensive,  the  most  exclusive  boarding  schools,  father 
is  ineviatably  in  the  study  v/ith  three  television  sets 
operating  simultaneously  in  order  to  evaluate  the 
programmes  for  advertising  purposes.   He  gently  suggests 
to  his  children  that  they  confine  themselves  to  their 
rooms  so  that  he  can  concentrate.   They  rarely  enjoy  his 
company  or  his  guidance. 

John  Smith's  wife  is  a  socialite.   She  has  to  make 
a  way  for  herself  as  her  relationship  with  her  husband  is 
strained.   She  belongs  to  the  best  groups  and  selects 
only  the  most  discriminating  clubs.   She  travels  alone, 
except  when  she  is  accompanied  by  the  children  and  their 
governness.   The  governness  communicates  to  the  children 
the  wishes  of  their  mother.   Jayne  Sraith  is  bored,  and  it 
is  far  from  blissful. 

The  Sm.iths  belong  to  their  own  world,  a  microcosm  - 
a  small,  representative  gear  in  a  vast,  economic  machine. 
Or  are  they  representative,  or  merely  unaware?   Happiness 
seems  impossible  in  their  world  of  success. 

As  the  Smiths  live  their  regulated  lives,  Steven 
Abrams,  an  employee  in  one  of  Smith's  many  business 
venture,  lives  in  a  suburb  at  the  far  end  of  the  city. 
His  is  a  project  development  home,  and  he,  his  wife, 
and  their  six  children  enjoy  the  surroundings  and  hope 
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they  will  be  able  to  remain  there.   Often  accepting  any 
available  job,  doing  any  type  of  work,  has  made  him  very 
conscious  of  his  limitations.   His  wages  reflect  his  limited 
capabilities. 

His  children  attend  the  local  schools.   They  ride 
second-hand  bicycles  and  accept  and  exchange  torn  books 
amongst  themselves  and  their  equally  impoverished 
neighbours.   They  are  happy  in  their  home,  at  school, 
and  with  their  friends.   Each  child  has  part-time  work 
at  the  local  pharmacy  or  grocery  store  to  supplement 
their  fathers'  meagre  incomes. 

VJhen  Stephen  Abrams  returns  home  after  work,  he  relaxes 
in  front  of  the  television  set,  half  owned  by  the  bank, 
and  sips  a  cold  beer.   The  six  youngsters  tease  each 
other  as  they  frolic  in  a  tiny  family  room.   Father  often 
joins  in  the  sport.   Laughter  is  often  very  loud. 
Family  discussions  are  routine  in  this  home. 

Mother  assumes  the  responsibilities  for  making  ends 
meet.  She  considers  herself  a  good  manager  of  her  house 
and  family. 

Often  the  family  walks  through  a  park,  or  drives 
through  the  countryside;  that  is  when  the  car  is  not  out 
of  commission,  or  money  is  too  short  to  buy  gas.   Everyone 
anticipates  a  drive-in  movie  on  one  of  their  rare 
vacations  -  very  rare,  for  the  money  often  goes  to  redo 
the  house  or  repair  a  well-worn  piece  of  furniture. 

Sunday  is  faiaily  day;  that  is  after  they  attend 
church.   Often,  Stephen  Abrams  cannot  fully  enjoy  this 
day  as  he  must  work  as  a  caretaker  for  his  employer, 
John  Smith. 

Two  families.   Two  different  worlds.   They  both 
have  totally  different  ways  of  life  and  between  them  is 
a  gap  .  .  .  resulting  from  basic  ignorance  .  .  .  but, 
then,  ignorance  is  bliss. 
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CH  I  LD    OF    CALAMI TY 
D-    SCHOUE  LA 

Johnny  was  briyht,  possibly  a  bit  brighter  than  the 
average  twelve  year  old.   He  seemed  to  have  his  ov;n 
philosophy  about  life,  ideas  which  are  never  found  in 
children,  and  today,  seldom  in  adults.   He  seemed  to 
recognize  the  flaws  of  the  world;  and  through  his  direct, 
impatient  speech,  he  always  'revealed  hid  ideas  so  that 
enjoyment  of  life  seemed  impossible.   Johnny's  gone  now, 
but  I  remember  his  tale  well. 

One  bright,  hazy  day,  a  rather  small,  seemingly 
fragile  boy  entered  the  station.   It  was  my  station. 
I  owned  it  and  ran  it.   It  was  one  of  those  last  chance 
stations  situated  on  the  fringe  of  the  desert  -  reasonably 
far  away  from  any  populated  area.   I  was  struck  first, 
by  Johnny's  hikinq  boots  and  pack  (which  contained  a 
first  aid  kit,  several  packages  of  dried  food,  a  nylon 
rope,  and  a  canteen) .   My  first  reaction  was  one  of 
gratitude  that  this  youngster  had  found  safety  in  me 
and  that  his  toubles  were  over.   How  mistaken  I  was. 
My  impressions  were  wrong.   This  boy  was  hardly  lost. 

His  direct,  impatient  attitude  caught  me  unprepared; 
and  I  was  unable  to  answer  quickly.   He  asked  for  v;ater 
and  directions.   I  was  momentarily  stunned;  and 
mesmerized,  I  pointed  to  a  bucket  and  handed  him  a  map. 
His  next  pair  of  questions,  for  his  questions  seemed  to 
arrive  in  pairs,  was  how  far  V7as  the  next  town,;  and  how 
long  can  a  man  survive  without  food  and  water  in  the 
desert.   I  was  gratified  for  I  could  answer  promptly, 
and  I  did.   I  told  him  I  didn't  know. 

Finally,  I  was  able  to  pull  the  scattered  pieces  of 
my  brain  together.   I  began  to  ask  him  a  few  questions. 
A  few  turned  out  to  be  one  for  his  response  to  my 
first  question  again  stunned  me.   "The  reason  for  my 
trip,"  he  answered  and  I  quote,  "is  a  moral  one.   I  have 
seen  too  much  destruction,  imniorality,  and  corruption; 
this  lack  of  beauty  has  sent  me  to  discover  my  own  Utopia. 
If  I,  perchance,  die  -  so  much  the  better  for  I  shall 
experience  the  life  of  heaven,  the  ultimate  ideal."   His 
fluency  thrilled  me,  but  it  also  subdued  me.   And 
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understandincj  a  child's  ccnpulsion  to  reach  his  goal,  I 
did  not  even  try  to  refute  him.   I  knew  that  he  must 
die,  but  something  within  me  prevented  me  from  stopping 
his  pilgrimage. 

Indeed,  he  did  die . two  days  Icter,  and  was  found 
twelve  miles  from  here  by  n  desert-copter.   But  something 
prevented  me  from  mourning  his  death.   I  knew  that  he 
had  reached  hi  goal. 


AGAIN  ST      THE     WOR  LD 
MARK     CULVER 

Harvey  Brooks  is  a  normal-looking  boy  of  about 
twenty.   He  lives  in  one  of  those  shabby  buildings  near 
the  metal  factory  where  he  labours.   Every  morning,  he 
takes  the  short  bus  ride  to  the  factory  and  works  the 
nine-to-five  shift. 

"But  not  for  long,"  Harvey  thought,  "not  for  much 
longer.   Maybe  next  week,  or  at  the  very  latest,  next 
month,  I'm  going  to  break  away."   He  turned  to  his 
companion  for  the  bus  ride  and  voiced  his  thoughts. 

"But  you  said  that  last  month,"  Bill  reminded  him. 

"I  knowl   But  last  month  was  different.   I  had  to 
pay  the  rent  and  my  car  was  still  in  the  garage." 

"You're  never  going  to  do  it,  Harvey.   You  can't 
and  you  know  it." 

"Yes  I  will.   Don't  you  see?   It's  coming,  and  soon." 

"You're  crazy,  Harvey,  crazy  1" 

Harvey  retreated  into  his  mind.   "Hov/  can  he  be  so 
cruel?"  Harvey  thought  as  he  rushed  from  the  bus  and  onto 
the  street.   "They're  all  sick,  each  and  every  one  of  them. 
They  live  in  a  world  of  plastic  thoughts." 

That  niglit,  when  he  returned  from  work,  the  men  from 
the  hospital  were  waiting  to  take  him  away. 
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THE  OLD  MAN 
JODY   AMBLAR  D 

"I  wonder  v/ho  they  think  they  are.   All  those' people 
everywhere  -  lookinc,,  coucjhing,  standing,  laughing  at 
their  shadows  -  why?   They  don't  care.   If  a  person 
suddenly  had  a  heart  attack  in  the  middle  of  the  street, 
not  one  of  them  would  give  a  dannl 

"Sure  they  watch  the  same  TV  shows'.   They  know  what 
they  should  be  I   They  know  what  they  should  dol   But  they 
don't  do  it.   They  don't  want  to  be  heroes;  they  dream 
about  being  heroes,  but  they  don't  want  to  BL  heroes." 

-coughed  the  old  man  as  he  dragged,  through  his 
pipe,  another  accumulation  of  fermented  spittle. 

"You  watch  them  on  the  streets,  in  the  buses,  in  the 
subv.'ay  cars  -  they  don't  smile.   Crowds.   Hundreds  of 
people.   None  of  them  smile.   They  don't  even  talk;  they 
scream  and  make  noise.   If  you  said  anything,  they 
wouldn't  even  hear  you. 

"And  they  push.   They  shove.   They  breathe  their  bad 
breath,  and  smell  their  dirty  smells.   Half  of  them  are 
so  full  of  dope  -  their  very  looks  stink  of  stupour.   The 
other  half,  well,  they  haven't  a  clue  .  .  .  about  anything, 
anywhere  .  .  .  any  time.   They  just  fill  up  an  already 
overstuffed  world." 

-and  the  old  man  stared  through  the  haze,  toward  the 
lighted,  snakelike  arteries  v/ith  their  flows  of  life 
.  into  the  great  heart. 

"On  these  highways,  millions  of  them.   All  going  at 
the  same  speed.   Don't  they  knov/  they  get  nov/here?   The 
line  is  choked.   There  is  no  flov/.   But  they  don't 
understand. " 

-and  then  ho  rose. 

"Ah,  most  quiet,  most  peaceful  bridge'.   How  laany 
have  you  known  like  r.ie  .  .  .  \/ho  take  one  last  look?" 
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BUY     NOW!     PAY      LATER! 
KAR  L     HEUS  E  R 

r.ert  Iloulahan,  loan  consultant.   Thirty-fivo  years 
old,  he  has  lost  most  of  his  hair.   He  is  tall,  fairly 
hanosome  -  that  clean-cut  look  -  and  has  a  crafty  tjlint 
in  his  eyes,  but  this  we  will  notice  later. 

Somebody,  entering  his  office  for  a  loan,  sees  him 
as  f oriaidable.   I.'e  peers  froir.  behind  his  desk,  and  asks 
the  intruder  to  be  seated.   At  first,  Mr.  Iloulahan  jokes, 
tries  to  put  the  customer  at  ease,  and  cjain  his  confidence 
a  standard  procedure  for  all  loan  consultants.   Soften 
thera  up,  and  then,  move  in  for  the  kill.   He  assures  the 
customer  that  everything  will  be  all  right.   Wothing  to 
worry  about.   Nov/,  his  eyes  light  up. 

He  begins  business.   "How  much?"  he  deriands,  "how 
much  do  you  want?"   He  mal;es  notes.   "VJhat  for?   Dc  you 
have  collateral?"   He  runs  through  a  formal  procedure. 
He  draws  a  contract  from  his  file  -  a  form,  with  the 
appropriate  blanks  for  principal  and  interest. 

The  customer  interrupts.   "I-I-I  v/ould  like  to  read 
it  if  you  don't  mind." 

"Wot  at  all,"  and  while  the  customer  tries  to 
comprehend  the  mazes  of  technical  jargon,  Houlahan 
frowns,  and  then,  he  begins  to  discuss  the  v/eather,  or 
ask  liim  about  his  family.   The  customer  begins  to  talk 
and  neglects  the  contract.   Then,  he  signs  for  the 
pleasant,  Mr.  Houlahan.   Bert  Houlahan  smiles  and  bids 
him  good-bye. 

"Sucker,"  Houlahan  thought,  "didn't  read  the  fine 
print  -  the  part  about  the  ten  per  cent,  monthly  interest. 
He's  trapped.   He  won't  pay  off  that  loan.   First,  he'll 
lose  the  car.   Then,  the  house '11  go,  followed  by  the 
furnishings.   Eventually,  I'm  willing  to  bet,  there'll 
be  a  divorce.   His  life  will  be  ruined.  '   And  when  he 
returns,  so  what,  he  didn't  read  the  fine  print." 

Houlahan  must  be  the  devil's  disciple.   He  makes  you 
sign  and  becomes  rich.   He  has  crafty  eyes,  but  his 
employer  is  shrewd.   He  always  wears  a  hat,  gloves,  and  a 
a  scarf.   VJhy  this  attire  on  a  suirmer  day? 
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ESCAPE! 
J.    FLEMMING 

I  turned, 

ran, 

and  hid 

in  the  closet 

of  the  room. 

I  found 

myself 

lost  in  the  depths  - 

a  casket  - 

waiting  to  die 

or 
live  as  Fate  might 
see  fit, 

in  her  wild  whims. 
They  approached. 
And  the  footsteps  - 
always  the  footsteps  - 
pounding 
throbbing 
pounding 
throbbing . 

Always  the  footsteps  - 
the  footsteps.  THOUGHT 

C.  S.HAWKINS 


Chairs  and  tables  do  not  concern  me; 
I  marvel  not  at  flowers  and  trees  - 
These  are  mere  asseblages  of  matter. 
And  I  exist  beyond  their  world. 

I  reached  out  and  touched  an  idea. 

And  probed  the  most  opposite  thoughts. 

I  question  our  present  civilization. 

And  envision  future  barbarism  and  oblivion. 

The  mind  exists  only  for  thought. 
And  the  soul  for  worry. 
You  may  call  me,  "pessimist," 
And  jeer.   I  fear  not. 

'Tis  you  v/ho  must  your  v/orld  endure. 

With  all  its  petty  grievances. 

With  all  its  dying,  suffering,  laughing, 

As  for  me,  I  content  myself  with  what  is  not. 
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A  NATI  ON  OF  DIGITS 
C.  de  KERESZTES 

The  neon  sign  flashed  a  warm  welcome  to  the 
restaurant,  particularly  attractive  in  the  unforgiving 
cold  of  a  winter  night.   A  man  was  drawn  to  it  like  a 
pin  to  a  magnet.   He  moved  to  the  door  and  entered. 
He  was  struck  by  the  size  of  the  crowd,  the  heavy  heat, 
and  heavily  smoked  air.   He  wished  to  leave,  but  this 
was  the  only  place  he  could  go. 

He  stared  everywhere,  trying  to  find  a  table. 
There,  at  the  back,  was  an  ideal  place.   He  walked  to  it, 
and  sat  down.   Only  when  he  was  seated  did  he  observe 
that  the  other  seat  was  occupied,  by  a  youth  roughly  his 
age.   But  there  all  resemblances  stopped.   The  other's 
appearance  was  unbelievable.   His  long,  curly  hair,  tied 
in  a  pony  tail,  hung  below  his  shoulders.   His  emaciated 
face  showed  no  life,  no  real  animation,  except  the 
blinking  eyes  displayed  a  flicker  of  life.   His  physical 
features  were  accented  by  his  wild,  filthy  clothes.   Ho 
seemed  like  a  hardened,  criminally-insane  maniac. 

The  waitress  came  and  took  their  order.   He  ordered 
a  hot  dog  v/hilc  the  unbelievable  youth's  searing  gaze 
never  left  him.   He  grew  uncomfortable.   Finally,  the 
emaciated  one  spoke. 

"V.'hat  are  you  doing  here?" 

"Breathing," 

"You're  funny.   You're  just  like  the  rest  of  thenl" 

"Them?" 

"Society,  dummy.   You  wear  the  same  clothes,  do  the 
same  things.   You're  too  stupid  to  do  anythincj  but 
conform.   You  can't  change  until  we  change  you." 

"Maybe  I  like  it  that  way." 

"Sure,  sure,"  The  emaciated  youth  continued, 
vehemently,  "but  let  me  tell  ycu,  we'll  get  together 
against  you.   V^e'il  tear  everything  down.   v;c'll 
replace  the  system  with  freedom." 

"Are  you  sane?   VJith  what?" 
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"Oh,  we'll  find  something .   Maybe  there'll  be 
nothincj  -  nothincj  at  all.   No  raore  corrupt  politicians. 
No  raore  smug  capitalists.   Uo  more  niddle  class  suburbs 
where  everyone  rots.   We'll  be  free  to  do  what  v/e  want.? 

"Aren't  you  now?" 

"No,  not  at  all.   You're  trying  to  stop  us  from 
getting  our  freedom.   Think.   VJe'll  have  all  the  hash, 
the  sex,  and  the  rock  we've  ever  wanted.   The  individual 
will  be  able  to  live  the  way  he  wants.   He'll  chose,  and 
there'll  be  real  peace." 

"And  what  about  the  others  freedom?   Won't  you 
make  them  lose  their  right  to  chose  as  they  please?" 

"Some  suffer.   The  means  achieves  the  end."  he 
added  with  a  sense  of  finality. 

He  had  enough.   He  prepared  to  leave.   The 
emaciated  youth,  alarmed,  tried  to  hold  him,  but 
was  not  successful. 

Frantically,  as  if  grasping  for  a.   log  to  keep 
him  afloat,  the  emaciated  one  screamed,  "What's  the 
matter?   Am  I  frightening  you,  you  capitalist  pig?" 

"Ho,  here  take  the  hot  dog."   He  slammed  the 
money  onto  the  table  and  walked  off  without  a  comment. 
"Replacing  one  system  with  another,"  he  thought,  but 
as  he  left,  he  realized  that  he  had  nowhere  to  go. 


SI  L  EN  CES  OF  LIFE 

M.  VANIER 

This  cold,  December  day  makes  me  think  hov/  cruel  and 
unfeeling  life  is.   The  young  think  life  is  wonderful,  but 
as  we  mature,  vie   realize  life  is  a  dagger,  ready  to  stab  us, 
It's  a  winter  cruelty;  no  one  cares  for  anyone  else.   They 
never  bother  to  help  anyone  else.   It  seems  terrible  that 
people  will  not  help  because  the«^do  not  want  to  become 
involved.   So  we  must  face  the  v;inter  by  ourselves.   No  one 
will  remove  the  cruel  chill,  and  this  destroys  my  faith 
in  humanity's  humanity. 
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M  E  DRO 

p.  SH  EPHERD 

Medro  panted  as  he  dragged  a  piece  of  sand  toward 
the  hill.   lie  was  a  city  ant  and  one  of  the  strongest  in 
his  colony.   There  was  a  crack  in  the  sidewalk.   Medro 
and  his  grain  of  sand  tumbled  into  it.   Just  then,  a 
shadow  over  the  crack  became  a  foot  which  made  the  ground 
tremble  and  Medro' s  heart  pound  with  the  thought  of  the 
power  passing  above.   Medro  glanced  up  and  saw,  through 
the  narrow  crack,  one  of  the  liunan's  buildings  stretching  - 
it  seemed  endlessly  -  toward  the  sky.   He  had  been  told 
by  the  old  and  wise  ants  that  all  the  works  of  man  were 
infinite  -  the  roads,  the  cars,  the  buildings  -  for  all 
Medro  had  seen  they  were  right.   He  gave  the  grain  a 
sharp  tug,  pulled  himself  from  the  crack  and  continued 
on  his  way. 

The  hill  was  covered  with  ants  hurrying  at  a  frantic 
pace,  dragging  huge  grains  of  sand  to  the  top,  as  if  they 
wished  to  finish  the  job  by  five.  Somehow  the  ants  never 
noticed  that  the  hill  never  became  any  larger.  They  just 
went  to  and  fro  in  an  ever-flowing  stream,  building  their 
sand  castles,  striving  against  the  wind  and  the  rain,  and 
small  boys,  who  would,  with  a  scuff  of  their  heels,  kick 
av/ay  even  the  largest  of  hills. 

Medro  looked  at  the  hill  with  av;e  and  adniiration. 
It  was  to  him  the  finest  thing  in  the  ant  world.   So  large, 
so  strong,  it  was  something  he  could  depend  on.   It 
represented  the  ants  striving  for  control  over  their 
destiny.   Medro  often  wondered  what  men  v/ere  like.   Surely, 
v;ith  their  god-like  power,  they  must  have  control  over 
their  destiny?   They  must  be  very  good  and  think  great  and 
v/onderful  things  and  never  worry  about  trivia.   Medro, 
like  all  the  other  ants,  was  a  driving,  powerful  worker 
for  his  size.   Were  humans  like  this?   Did  they  build  for 
the  same  reasons,  or  had  they  progressed  beyond  that? 
Medro  knev/  no  answers.   The  humans  were  just  too  large 
to  understand.   All  he  could  see  was  his  hill  and  the  ants 
dragging  grains  of  sand  to  the  top,  and  he  knew  humans 
must  be  different. 

Medro  found  another  grain  of  sand.   He  pulled  it 
along  toward  the  hill,  but  something  had  changed.   The 
closer  he  came  to  the  hill,  the  ncre  he  felt  it.   Then,  he 
saw  some  panic-stricken  ants  v;andering  in  his  direction. 
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They  wouldn't  speak.   Mcaro  faithfully  carried  his  grain 
onward.   Then  he  saw  the  cause. 

A  hutje,  yreen  box  with  band  leakincj  from  its  corners 
stood  where  his  hill  hao  been.   Medro  slowly  put  his  cjrain 
of  sand  down  and  staggered  blindly  onto  the  street.   It 
\7as  too  nuch.   They  coulu  );ick  it  away,  but  they  could  not 
destroy  both  the  hill  ana  its  place.   Medro  felt  so 
completely  helpless,  so  totally  defeated;  yet  in  a  strange 
way,  he  }.new  a  sense  of  victory.   He  now  knevi   where  he 
stood.   Just  then  a  car  with  big  rubber  tires  rushed 
frantically  down  the  street.   All  that  was  left  of  Medro 
was  brushed  away  by  the  street  cleaners. 


DEATH 

L.  LAN  D  SBE  RGR 

Crouching  in  his  foxhole,  the  young  soldier  shivered, 
Noise  exploded,  a  driving  r^iythm,  about  him.   It  shook 
both  the  earth  and  the  youth.   A  light  rain  fell  and  the 
muG  in  the  trench  stank.   He  was  soaked.   More  missiles 
landed  nearby  and  splattered  him  with  a  shower  of  mud. 
His  heart  suddenly  rose  to  his  throat  as  he  looked 
toward  the  sky  and  saw  a  shell  descending  in  what  seemed 
like  a  slow  motion  shot. 

I!is  whole  life  rose  before  him.   He  was  at  school; 
then,  in  the  army  camp.   His  parents  stood  over  his 
sister's  coffin  again;  but  this  time  it  wasn't  his 
sister's  grave,  it  was  liis.   His  friends  bade  him 
farev/ell  once  again,  just  as  they  had  done  when  he 
boarded  the  ship  -  only  now  they  appeared  sadder.   His 
lover  kissed  him  good-bye;  his  mother  embraced  him,  .  .  . 
and  the  Lord  drew  him  into  His  arms  with  a  deafening 
roar. 
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M      STEE  VE  S 


Bl L  LBOARD     EXTERIOR  S 

F-    MILLER 

I  gaze  into  the  shallowness 

of  billboard  exteriors. 

And  I  wonder: 

What  if  I  were  to  step 

into  the  inner  world? 

VJould  the  shallowness, 

the  one-dimensional  surface, 

transform  itself  - 

become  a  New  World? 

Could  I  step 

into  that 

Brave  New  World? 

I  see  a  billboard. 
Irridescent  colours  flash 
on  the  glue  surface. 
Paper  images  beckon  me 
to  leave  reality. 
The  Sirens'  song 
stirs  my  pace. 
I  run  on; 
I  j  ump . 

crash: 

The  paper  rips. 

VJood   splinters 

pierce  my  illusion, 

and  dead  paper  bodies 

lie  strewn  with  paper  flowers. 

There  is  only  one  dimension 

on  the  paper. 

This  world  is  as  shallow. 

I  rise  above  the  paper  litter. 

RAIlJl 

I  run  for  shelter. 

Let  my  paper  comrades  seek  their  own  shelter. 

They  run,  too,  but  not  on  feet. 

Irridescent  colours  merge  in  earth. 

Am  I  as  shallow,  as  transient,  as  fleeting? 

I  am  man,  not  God. 

Do  I  have  the  power  of  life  and  death 

over  a  one-dimensional,  billboard  exterior? 

I  ara  not  God. 

I  am  man'. 

Thou  Shalt  not  killl 

Amen. 
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I  WAS  A  PINE  SEED 
JOHN  MULHOLLAND 

One  fall  day,  it  was  pretty  windy  and  the  tree  I  was 
in  was  swaying.   The  day  before,  the  park  was  full  and 
people  were  pulling  the  seeds  off  the  trees,  but  they 
didn't  get  me.   VJell,  .  .  ."Oops,  help  I   I'm  falling'." 
When  my  mother  heard  me,  she  came  after  me,  but  it  was 
too  late  and  she,  too,  fell  with  a  plunk. 

My  father  said,  "always  feel  like  a  part  of  the 
family'."   So  he  jumped. 

now  my  sister  was  left  alone.  So  she  thought  about 
and  finally  she  jumped.  "Well,"  I  thouglit,  "I  hope  it's 
not  sunny  tomorrow,  because  all  the  people  will  come  and 
take  us."  But  sure  enough,  it  was  sunny,  and  all  the 
people  did  come.  Soon  a  little  girl  came  and  picked  us 
up.  She  took  us  to  her  mother  in  a  bag.  We  enjoyed  the 
trip  in  the  park  in  a  baby  carriage. 

When  our  family  arrived  at  their  house,  strangely 
enough  the  put  us  into  a  pot.   A  day  later  I  got  used  to 
it,  and  a  while  later,  the  rest  of  the  family  got  used  to 
it.   One  day,  I  felt  a  tickling  in  my  stomach.   Suddenly, 
I  felt  a  POP  and  I  began  to  grow  and  grow.   Finally  we  were 
so  big,  they  put  us  in  the  yard. 


IF  I  WERE  A  SNAKE 

ROSS  BOGERT 

If  I  were  a  snake  I  would  like  to  be  a  King  Snake 
because  I  v«/ould  be  handsome  and  because  I  would  kill  and 
eat  poison  snalies  as  well  as  rodents.   One  day  as  I  was 
hunting,  I  saw  a  hawl;  in  the  sky.   The  hawk,  catching  me 
with  his  eye,  started  charging  from  the  sky,  and  I  knew 
I  v;as  his  target. 

He  got  closer  and  closer  and  closer.   I  did  not  know 
what  to  do.   He  v/as  so  close  and  then  a  hunter  shot  him. 

The  hunter  captured  ne  and  brought  me  to  a  farm 
where  ther  were  lots  of  rodents  to  eat  and  I  lived 
happily  ever  after. 
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MY    FAVOURITE    GHOST 

L.  MURPHY 

I  live  in  an  old  house.  It  has  laany  cjhosts.   My 
favourite  yliost  is  Spooky,  the  little  ghost.   I  really 
love  him,  and  we  have  many  adventures. 

It  was  a  quiet  night  when  Spooky  came  to  me.  lie 
said,  "let's  go  for  a  ride  on  my  ghost  horse  to  Ghost 
Land." 

"All  right.   I  have  never  been  to  Ghost  Land.   Let's     ' 
hurry,"  I  said.   I  put  on  my  clothes  and  went  with  Spooky. 
We  got  on  his  ghost  horse,  the  Galloping  Spook,  and  started 
riding  through  the  air,  while  the  moon  shone  down  upon  us. 

Soon  a  planet  came  into  view.   Spooky  told  me  that 
this  was  Ghost  Land,  and  we  landed.   Some  ghosts  came  to      I 
greet  us.   They  asked  me  my  name,  and  I  said,  "Patrick. 
Hov/  do  you  do  .  " 

"How  do  you  do,"  they  said.   They  also  told  me  their 
names:  Ghostly,  Scary,  Spooker,  and  Master  Spook. 

Master  Spook  said,  "how  would  you  like  to  see  around?" 
So  we  followed  him. 

"Now  here's  the  White  Mouse,"  Spooky  said  to  me. 
"There's  our  national  emblem."   And  he  pointed  to  a  flag 
which  had  two  ghosts  on  it.   Just  then.  Spooky  said, 
"We  had  better  go  now." 

Vie   said,  "good-bye,"  and  "thank  you.   We  had  a  great 
time."   Spooky  and  I  rode  home  together,  and  we  climbed 
into  my  bed. 

I  said,  "Spooky,  you  are  my  favourite  ghost."   But 
Spooky  was  already  asleep,  so  I  went  to  sleep  too,  thinking 
about  our  next  adventure. 
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A  SECRET  LANE 
K-  ORIHASHI 

In  England,  there  was  a  small  villaye.   There  lived 
two  children  who  always  found  mysterious  things.   One  of 
the  children's  names  was  Peter,  and  the  ether  one  was 
Janet. 

One  day,  they  went  for  a  v;alk  before  breakfast. 
They  went  into  the  woods.   The  woods  were  big.   They  went 
into  the  middle  of  the  woods.   Peter  stepped  on  something 
and  he  fell  into  a  bush.   Janet  gave  a  little  scream. 

"Look'."  she  said.   "There's  a  little  lane  in  the 
bush.   It  looks  like  a  secret  lane." 

"We've  never  found  this  liole  before,"  said  Peter. 
"It's  too  late  to  discover  where  it  leads  because  we 
have  to  have  breakfast."   They  planned  to  come  back 
after  breakfast. 

They  came  back  to  the  v.'ood  and  went  through  the  hole. 
The  lane  felt  slanted,  and  as  if  it  were  going  down.   It 
became  darker  and  darker.   "No  wonder,"  said  Peter.   "V/e're 
going  into  some  kind  of  a  cave." 

Then  Janet  felt  something  touch  her  foot.   She  looked 
down  and  said,  "Look,"  to  Peter.   Peter  looked  and  saw  lots 
of  money. 

Peter  ana  Janet  ran  home  as  quickly  as  possible. 
They  went  to  their  father  first.   They  asked  him  if  there 
had  been  a  bank  robbery.   Their  father  was  an  inspector. 

"Yes,"  he  saiu.   Then  the  children  told  him  v^hat 
they  had  seen.   He  phoned  a  few  policemen,  and  together, 
they  went  to  the  v/oods.   There,  they  founa  the  hole  and 
discovered  some  raen.   The  men  ran  away,  but  the  police 
took  hold  of  them.   They  were  the  robbers.   They  told 
the  police  all  they  did.   Thepolicemen  took  them  to  jail. 

Peter  and  Janet's  father  went  home  ana  told  everyone 
what  had  happened. 
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A  MYSTERIOUS  VOICE 
B    McGR  EGOR 

One  night,  in  the  middle  of  December,  Tina  was 
asleep  in  her  bed.   Suddenly,  she  heard  a  moan.   "Oh- 
h-h-h,"  it  went.   She  quickly  got  out  of  bed  and  ran 
to  her  parent's  room. 

"Mommy*.   Daddy*.   I  just  heard  a  strange  voice 
in  my  room." 

"It*s  okay,  honey.   It's  only  a  nightmare,"  said 
her  mother.   "Now  go  to  bed,  dear.   It's  late." 

The  next  morning,  when  Tina  was  cleaning  her  room, 
she  heard  the  voice  again.   "Oh-h-h-h,"  it  went.   Tina 
was  frightened.   She  then  remembered  what  her  mother 
had  said.   "It*s  only  a  nightmare." 

A  month  later,  it  was  her  birthday.   She  was  eight. 
She  had  a  v/onderful  birthday. 

"Mother,"  she  said,  "I  thought  I  was  going  to  get  a 
tape-recorder. " 

"But,  darling,  you  have  a  tape-recorder." 

"Oh  I   Sorry,  mother."   Via  it  a  minute.   That  was  it. 
That  explained  the  voice.   She  rushed  to  her  room  and  got 
it  out. 

"I'll  turn  it  on  and  see  what's  on  the  tape." 

"Oh-h-h-h,"  it  went. 

"The  dog  must  have  turned  it  on,"  thought  Tina. 

So  that*s  the  story. 
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NO   GRAVITY 
0-  WILLIAMS 

One  night  I  went  to  bed  and  the  next  morning  I  was 
up  in  the  air.   Then  I  had  an  idea.   I  opened  the  window 
and  went  outside.   When  I  got  outside  I  v/ent  to  my  friend's 
house  to  see  if  he  was  awake.   When  I  looked  in  the  window 
he  was  not.   I  finally  got  him  out  of  bed,  and  we  decided 
to  look  around  town.   Jim  said  that  he  felt  like  a  witch 
floating  in  the  air.   We  went  all  around,  even  to  a  heliport, 

When  it  was  lunch  time,  we  found  a  restaurant,  and  it 
was  pretty  hard  to  eat  since  there  was  no  gravity.   At 
supper,  we  had  the  same  problem.   After  supper,  we  went  back 
and  the  town  looked  very  nice  with  the  lights  on.   Then  we 
went  to  sleep. 

C  HRISTMAS 
B.    McfHEE 

Four  in  the  morning;  I  could  not  sleep.   It  was 
Chris tm.as  Eve.   I  found  my  stocking  and  looked  in  it,  but  I 
was  more  interested  in  what  was  downstairs,  so  I  crept 
downstairs.   It  was  marvelous  1   All  the  toys  I   Then  quick 
as  a  flash  I  was  in  bed.   I  was  as  stiff  as  a  board  with 
happiness  1   Then  I  ran  downstairs  again.   Suddenly,  I  heard 
ray  grandmother  coming  downl   I  didn't  know  what  to  do,  so  I 
hid  behind  the  biggest  parcel  of  them  all.   She  didn't  know 
I  was  there,  but  I  knov/  she  heard  something,  because  I 
rustled  some  paper.   But  she  went  upstairs  again. 

I  was  puzzled  by  this  big  box.   Of  course,  it  was  for 
me.   What  in  the  world  could  it  be?   I  wondered  as  I  went 
back  to  bed  and  played  with  the  toys  from  my  stocking.   I 
played  for  five  hours  and  soon  it  was  time.   The  big  moment 
came.   I  tore  dov/nstairs  as  fast  as  my  feet  could  carry  me, 
even  faster,  because  I  had  to  know  what  was  in  the  big  box. 

It  v;as  so  well  wrapped,  and  I  was  so  nervous  that  I 
couldn't  get  it  open.   Finally,  I  got  it  open.   It  was 
a-a-a-a  big,  big  table  for  my  trainl 
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J.    HAR  CO  URT 


FROG 
HSENIOR 

If  I  were  turned  into  a  frog  in  the  country  near  a 
lake,  I  would  jump  into  the  lake.   First,  I  would  explore 
the  under-water  world  and  find  out  if  there  was  any 
danger,  and  stay  away  from  it  it  if  there  was.   Then,  I 
v/ould  go  find  a  homo,  and  after  that,  I  would  find  out  if 
there  were  any  big  fish  that  would  eat  me.   Finally,  I 
would  look  for  some  little  fish  to  eat,  and  wait  until 
I  turned  back  into  a  human  being. 


THE     SQUEAK 
R-    YOUNG 

I  have  a  dog  called  Gi-gi.   One  day  when  I  came  home 
and  rang  the  doorbell  I  didn't  hear  her  bark.   I  took  my 
key  from  my  schoolbag  and  opened  the  door.   Where  was 
Gi-gi?"  I  looked  in  all  the  rooms,  and  in  the  office; 
everywhere,  but  no  Gi-gi. 

Suddenly  I  heard  a  squeak  in  the  kitchen.   I  ran  to 
see  what  it  was.   I  saw  the  door  moving.   I  went  over, 
opened  the  door,  and  out  popped  Gi-gi  with  about  six  dog 
biscuits  in  her  mouth.   I  found  out  that  she  went  for  a 
biscuit  and  the  door  had  shut  on  her. 

Now  she  is  safe  on  my  lap  watching  television. 
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APPLE  TALE 

N-  McCONNELL 

I  an  a  rosy,  delicious  apple.   For  a  long  time  I  have 
lived  in  an  old  orchard.   One  Saturday  morning,  a  big  truck 
came  to  a  nearby  farm,  and  I  heard  the  man  who  owned  the 
truck  say,  "May  I  please  pick  some  apples  from  your  orchard?" 

"Yes,"  said  the  farmer. 

He  drove  up  and  started  to  pick  apples.   He  came  to  my 
tree  and  picked  me  and  placed  me  in  a  strav/  basket.   After 
that  he  took  me  to  his  truck  and  put  ne  with  the  other 
apples.   We  went  for  a  long  ride.   I  made  friends  with  an 
apple  called  David.   He  was  a  fat  fellow  with  big,  rosy 
cheeks  and  a  big  dent  in  his  side.   We  talked  and  David 
told  me  how  he  got  the  dent.   He  was  pecked  by  a  bird. 
Just  then  the  truck  jerked  and  stopped.   David  and  I  looked 
around  and  saw  a  big  city.   We  were  in  a  market.   The  ov;ner 
of  the  truck  pulled  all  of  the  apples  onto  the  dirt  road. 
It  was  a  smelly  place.   V^e  heard  men  and  women  calling  out, 
"Things  to  buy  I" 

After  a  long  time,  David  and  I  were  dropped  into  a 
steel  container.   V^e  were  going  to  be  sold.  Ue   were 
frightened  and  shivered.   Then  a  very  nice  boy  came  up 
to  the  stand  where  we  v;ere  being  sold.   he  had  a  fat  rose 
and  tiny  fingers.   He  asked,  "how  much  would  a  dozen 
apples  cost?" 

The  lady  at  the  stand  said,  "sixty  cents." 

The  boy  gave  her  the  money  and  took  some  apples.   He 
took  out  a  few.   Tlie  fourth  one  he  took  out  v/as  me.   I  was 
separated  from  David  and  I  felt  sad.   On  the  way  homo,  he 
split  the  stem  of  an  apple  and  ate  the  apple.   He  did  this 
v/ith  the  other  ten.   Then  it  v/as  my  turn. 

I  was  the  reddest  apple  so  he  did  not  bother  to  rub 
me  against  his  shirt.   He  took  out  ny  stem.   He  brought 
lac  closer  and  closer  to  his  mouth.   CRUUCH*.  I   CRUNCHl'. 
CRLNCHl '.   All  that  v/as  left  of  me  v/as  the  core.   He  threw 
me  into  a  garbarator  and  I  shrivelled.   That  was  the  end 
of  me. 
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SCHOOL  DESK 
D-  DALY 

I  viaa   a  school  desk.   I  had  just  been  iiado  aiiu  I'uL 
into  a  big  truck  and  sent  to  the  city.   On  the  v/ay  I  inct 
a  friend.   His  nai.ie  was  Andrew.   I  didn't  have  a  name  yet 
so  Andrew  called  me  Mac. 

We  arrived  at  Solwyn  House  School  and  I  vas  i<laced 
into  classroom  415.   Andrew's  owner  was  called,  David,  and 
iTiy  owner  was  called,  Michael.   Tlie  first  week  v^as  yood, 
but  as  time  went  on,  Michael  beyan  to  scribble  all  over 
me.   Big  lioles  appeared  in  my  smooth  surface.   As  the  year 
went  on,  ny  screws  began  to  fall  out  so  I  went  to  the 
repair  shop.   I  was  there  for  two  weeks  and  four  days. 

When  I  got  back,  something  av/ful  had  happened'. 
Andrew  had  been  broken  and  sent  to  the  dump.   The  rest  of 
the  year  was  gloomy.   Ho  more  friend  to  talk  to.  Uo   more 
fun  parties  at  night.   All  I  did  was  sit  in  the  corner 
and  do  nothing. 

At  the  end  of  the  year,  I  v;as  moved  up  to  5B .   I 
had  a  new  owner  named,  Clive.   lie  treated  me  much  better. 
One  day  Clive' s  books  were  stuck  and  he  pulled  too  hard 
and  my  drawer  broke.   I  got  a  new  one.   It  was  nice  to 
have  a  new,  polished  drawer.   But  it  was  not  the  same. 
It  had  already  been  used  and  it  did  not  like  me. 

I  stayed  in  the  school  for  five  years.   In  the  fifth 
year,  I  broke  into  two  pieces.   I  was  sent  to  the  dump. 
I  met  Andrew  and  we  had  more  fun  than  we  ever  had  in 
school. 

I  wonder  what  you  would  feel  like  if  you  were  a 
school  desk.   Don't  try  it,  believe  me'. 
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U-  F-  0- 

C-  SPIEGEL 

Once,  in  a  very  quiet,  little  village,  there  was  a 
little  school  v/ith  a  tiny  yard.   Lvery  day,  the  children 
had  recess.   One  day,  while  the  children  were  playing,  a 
strange  thing  approached  the  school.   It  was  a  flying 
saucer'.   The  children  ran  into  the  school.   When  the 
teachers  saw  it,  they  dropped  into  a  dead  faint.   The 
door  opened  and  little  stairs  cernie  down.   Two  little  men, 
Mic  and  Mac,  carne  dov.'n.   They  had  ray  guns  in  their  hands. 
They  went  into  the  school,  and  went  to  the  principal's  office, 

In  high  voices,  they  said,  "Give  the  teachers  a  raise." 

The  principal  jumped  out  of  his  pants  to  see  such  men. 
"Who  are  you?"  asked  the  principal. 

"Vve  are  the  men  from  Pluto.   VJell?" 

"Very  well,"  said  the  principal,  "but  the  children's 
parents  will  have  to  pay  twice  as  much."   By  the  next  day, 
the  principal  had  sent  out  the  notices  to  the  parents. 
That  same  day,  the  men  arrived  in  the  yard  again. 

They  asked,  "did  you  send  out  notices  to  the  parents?" 

"Yes,"  said  the  principal. 

In  a  few  weeks,  the  parents  were  giving  money  to  the 
principal  who  gave  most  of  it  to  the  teachers. 

But  the  men  came,  and  put  it  in  their  ship.   They 
said,  finally,  "Now  the  gag  is  over.   We  are  from  the 
government  of  this  village.   The  mayor  asked  us  to 
collect  enough  money  for  the  town  hall  without  being 
discovered.   So  we  got  this  ship  and  these  outfits  from 
the  amusement  park." 

After  this,  everything  was  quiet  again. 
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S  HUT-OUT 

K-  STIEFENHOFER 

It  was  a  cold  morning  and  I  was  cjettincj  ready  for  my 
hockey  game.   As  I  walked  out  the  door  I  was  shivering. 
When  I  arrived  at  the  rink,  all  the  members  of  my  team 
shouted,  "you  better  get  a  shut-out,  today." 

I  answered,  "I  hope  so,"  very  nervously. 

While  I  was  putting  my  equipment  on,  I  thought  about 
the  game.   When  I  stepped  on  the  ice.  Coach  Driver,  waved 
at  me.   Even  when  the  puck  was  dropped,  I  still  felt 
nervous.   Play  was  good  until,  Chris,  one  of  my  teammates, 
lost  control  of  the  puck.   The  other  team  had  a  break-away, 
The  player  raced  down  the  ice  and  took  a  slap-shot,  which 
I  caught.   My  teammates  told  me  I  played  a  good  first 
period. 

After  five  minutes  of  the  second  period,  Nicholas 
scored  a  goal  for  us.   We  played  well  for  the  rest  of  the 
second  period,  but  we  would  have  to  play  even  better  in 
the  tird  period  if  we  wanted  to  stay  in  first  place. 

The  third  period  started  out  smoothly  until  Nicholas 
got  a  l)reak-away  and  curved  aroud  the  other  qoaltender 
and  scored.   Then  the  other  coach  took  his  goaltender  out. 
Now  they  had  six  attackers.   Perspiration  streamed  down 
my  face.   Would  they  score?   Would  our  team  hold  out? 
All  kinds  of  questions  went  through  my  head.   They  were 
going  to  be  answered  in  a  few  seconds. 

VJhen  the  puck  was  dropped,  I  felt  more  nervous  than 
ever.   Only  ten  seconds  left.   One  of  the  players  on  the 
other  team  took  a  shot  on  ne.   I  made  the  stop.   Nicholas 
caught  the  rebound  and  shot  it  down  the  ice.   Only  one 
second  left. 

We  won I 

when  I  went  hone,  I  v/as  more  than  a  little  happy  tc 
tell  r.iy  parents  about  the  game. 
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PI NGPONG  BALL 
S-  MAZZA 

A  pingpong  ball 
The  inside  is  bare 
Nothing  at  all 
Nothing  but  air 

Empty  like  space 
A  bit  of  matter 
There  is  no  a  trace 

Bouncing  back  and  forth 
Like  the  pendulum  of  a  clock 
Hitting  the  table  top 
Going  pick  and  pock 

But  when  it's  got  a  dent 

It  just  doesn't  v/ant  to  swing 

Just,  because  it's  bent 

It  won't  do  its  thing 
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E-    KAUFMANN 
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